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HOW  LONG  PRICE  CONTROL? 

T  is  natural  for  men  of  business  wiio  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  American  tradition 
of  free  enterprise  to  chafe  under  the  restrictive 
controls  which  Government  has  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  impose  during  this  war  period. 

No  business  man,  and  certainly  no  decent  re¬ 
tailer,  wants  to  violate  any  government  regula¬ 
tion  which  sane  counsel  has  found  to  be  needed, 
and  no  one  wants  to  set  himself  up  to  oppose 
those  (iovernment  officials  who  are  trying  sin¬ 
cerely  to  serve  the  general  interest  in  this 
{)eriod. 

However,  without  raising  any  question  of 
the  sincerity  and  devotion  of  the  men  who  make 
the  various  regulations,  any  American  citizen 
is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion  as  to  whether  any 
specific  regulation  is  wise  and  necessary  and 
he  has  the  right— perhaps  the  obligation— to  ob¬ 
ject  when  he  finds  these  things  unjustifiably 
burdensome  and  restrictive. 

We  may  agree  with  the' desirability  of  a  na¬ 
tional  objective  and  yet  disagree  entirely  with 
the  methods  chosen  to  achieve  it.  When  those 
methods  meet  with  our  disapproval  it  does  not 
mark  us  as  especially  good  citizens  to  stifle 
our  complaints  and  accept  that  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  us. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  years  we  have 
had  many  occasions  to  disagree  with  OPA  and, 
we  think,  the  strength  of  our  objections  to 
some  of  the  philosophies  of  control,  as  well  as 
to  certain  personalities  within  that  agency  has 
had  the  effect  of  making  OPA  methods  more 
effective  and  certainly  of  improving  the  per- 
sonel  within  the  agency. 

We  have  believed  wartime  price  control  to 
be  an  absolute  necessity.  The  sincerity  of  the 
belief  of  our  trade  in  this  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  12  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 


Europe  the  National  Retail  Dry  G(K)ds  Asso¬ 
ciation  recognized  the  potential  danger  of  price 
inflation  and  inaugurated  a  voluntary  cam¬ 
paign  to  keep  prices  down.  This  was  continued 
with  increasing  zeal  until  the  Price  Control  Act 
was  enacted  and  the  OPA  set  up  to  do  the  job. 
By  that  time  it  was  painfully  evident  that  no 
voluntary  effort  could  keep  prices  down  despite 
the  good  work  which  was  done  during  the  peri¬ 
od  before  Government  stepped  into  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  significant  that  when  retailers  imposed 
this  control  upon  themselves,  and  for  many 
months  thereafter,  there  was  not  a  single  man 
in  Government  who  gave  public  evidence  that 
he  feared  a  coming  price  inflation.  Retailers 
are  entitled  to  credit  for  their  far-sighted  wis¬ 
dom  in  so  quickly  recognizing  the  danger  point. 

Our  friends  in  OPA,  and  in  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  can  scarcely  question  the 
sincerity  of  our  trade  when  we  express  our  be¬ 
lief  in  the  need  of  price  control  and  other  re¬ 
strictions  during  this  war. 

However,  we  retailers  are  just  as  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  the  war  is  over,  all  of  these 
controls  should  be  withdrawn  just  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  that  general  statement  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  associates  no  doubt  would 
agree,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  there  may  be 
a  very’  wide  divergence  between  OP.\  folks  and 
retailers  as  to  how  soon  such  action  may  be 
possible. 

Certainly  it  would  seem  that  some  of  OPA’s 
plans  w'ould  indicate  the  price  controllers  ex¬ 
pect  they  will  have  a  big  job  to  do  for  some 
time  after  the  war  has  been  finished.  This  gives 
us  cause  for  considerable  uneasiness. 

\Sc.  are  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
the  moment  the  last  gun  has  been  fired  on  the 
fighting  fronts  it  will  be  possible  to  abolish  all 
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Chech  thii  Jiui^ 

To  See  if  Your  Store  is  Inciuded 
in  Divisions  Now  Eiigible  to  Enter 
the  6th  War  Loan  Display  Contest 


DIVISIONS 

D*partm«nt  Stares 
Hardware  Stares 
Jewelry  Stares 
Grocery  Stares 
Drug  Stares 

Women's  Apparel  Shops 
and  Specialty  Stares 
Men’s  Apparel  Shops 
Gasoline  Stations  and 
Garages 
Radio  Stares 
Furniture  and  Floor 
Covering  Stares 
UmHed  Frko  Variety 
Stares 


SPOMSOKS 

texiron,  Inc. 

Henry  Disttan  A  Sons,  Inc. 
Bulova  Watah  Company 
General  Foods  Corporation 
Abbott  Laboratories 

Kops  Bros.,  Inc. 

Quelt,  Peabody  A  Co.,  Inc. 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Syhrania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 
Congoieum-Naim,  Inc. 

The  Qopoy  Corporation 


OTHER  RETAIL  GROUPS  may  be  aMed  during 
the  progress  of  the  6th  Wen  Loan  Display  Contatl.  if  your 
staro  does  not  come  under  any  of  the  above  divisions, 
ask  your  local  War  Finance  Chairman  to  inform  you  as 
soon  as  a  new  division,  covering  your  store,  is  formed. 


Here’s  the  “all  out”  for  Victory  display  contest  no  pa¬ 
triotic  and  progressive  retailer  can  afford  to  missl  Largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  American  retailing — literally 
the  “world’s  greatest” — the  6th  War  Loan  Display  Con¬ 
test  gives  you  an  opportunity*  to  win — not  just  one — but 
THREE  of  over  6,000  War  Bond  Prizes,  plus  a  Treasury 
Citation! 

All  have  on  equal  chance  to  win!  You  compete  for 
State,  Sectional  and 
Grand  Nat'ional  Prizes 
ONLY  with  retailers  in 
your  own  division — de¬ 


partment  stores  with  department  stores,  drug  stores  with 
drug  stores,  etc  Entries  are  impartially  judged — not  on 
size,  elaboration  of  detail  or  cost — but  solely  on  SALES 
and  AHENTION  APPEAL,  ARTISTRY  and  ORIGINALITY! 

NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  and  set  up  your  winning 
display!  Consult  the  Campaign  Book  for  full  details  on 
this  biggest  of  all  6th  War  Loan  Display  Contest.  If  you 
have  not  as  yet  received  your  copy,  see  your  local  War 
Finance  Chairman.  Boost  your  community  War  Bond  Sales 
— and  the  prestige  of  Your  Store!  Put  yourself  in  line  to 
win  over  $1,000  in  War  Bonds  by  entering  the  6th  War 
Loan  Display  Contest  TODAY! 


ENLIST  YOUR  STORE  IN  THE  ^‘3rd  ARMY” 
AND  SPEED  VICTORY! 

Today  the  gigantic,  nationwide  “Third  Army”  of  Retail  Bond  Sellers  to 
a  man — and  woman — backs  up  the  “First  Army”  on  our  fighting  fronts 
all  over  the  world,  as  does  the  “Second  Army”  on  the  product'ion  front 
at  home.  To  hasten  the  day  of  unconditional  surrender,  organize  your 
store  for  immediate  and  CONTINUED  ACTION  in  the  “Third  Army”! 

TJbe  Treasury  Department  acknowledges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 

This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  asuspices 
of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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Government  controls.  These  controls  have 
been  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  tvar  has 
resulted  in  shortened  supplies  of  needed  com¬ 
modities  and  a  huge  increase  in  purchasing 
power.  So  long  as  those  conditions  remain 
unchanged,  we  can  hardly  get  along  without 
some  Government  supervision. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  price  control  and 
rationing,  and  a  number  of  other  wartime  con¬ 
trols,  have  worked  rather  effectively.  Their 
effectiveness  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
great  mass  of  right-thinking  business  men  have 
coojDerated  sincerely  because  they  have  realized 
the  necessity  of  such  measures.  The  black  mar¬ 
kets  have  not  been  operated,  or  supjDorted,  by 
men  who  have  wanted  to  coop>erate  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  this  great  national  emergency. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  great  majority  of  re¬ 
tailers  have  truly  desired  to  cooperate,  the  black 
market  would  have  been  the  general  rule  in¬ 
stead  of  the  exception.  The  entire  forces  of 
Government  could  not  have  enforced  these  reg¬ 
ulations  if  business  had  not  desired  to  comply. 

Although  these  controls  have  been  effective, 
no  one  can  argue  they  are  in  any  way  stimulat¬ 
ing  or  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  business. 
If  they  are  continued  beyond  the  point  of  their 
absolute  necessity  they  will  prove  to  be  a  dis¬ 
astrous  brake  on  that  expansion  of  business 
which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
55  million  jobs  which,  we  are  told,  are  essential 
to  employment  and  prosperity. 

Therefore,  when  we  find  OPA  proceeding 
as  though  the  officials  believed  it  necessarv  to 
continue  price  control  until  the  last  item  which 
the  war  has  driven  out  of  retail  stores  has  been 
returned  with  a  properly  authorized  OPA  price 
ceiling  tacked  to  it,  we  cannot  evade  the  con¬ 
viction  that  OPA  may  be  heading  us  into 
disaster. 

^Ve  are  also  disturbed  by  what  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  re-introduction  of  certain  products 
into  the  civilian  economy  to  set  up  controls  on 
profits.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
to  give  OPA  authority  to  control  profits. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  OPA,  in  endeavoring 
to  set  prices  for  reconverted  industries,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  fix  prices  on  a  basis  which  will  re¬ 
turn  a  certain  profit  based  on  pre-war  experi¬ 
ence. 


It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  tlu- 
onlv  gauge  of  whether  a  price  is  adequate  is  t(» 
consider  whether  it  will  yield  profit.  There 
fore,  Mr.  Bowles  cannot  completely  close  his. 
eyes  on  the  profit  question.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence,  however,  in  controlling  prices  so  as  to 
yield  a  certain  profit  and  controlling  profits  so 
as  to  achieve  a  particular  price.  We  think  Mr. 
Bowles  knows  the  difference,  but  we  are  not 
sure' he  is  observing  it. 

To  step  up  our  industries  so  as  to  provide 
something  like  full  employment  will  require 
the  attraction  of  investment  capital  and  those 
who  invest  will  expect  to  earn  sufficient  profit 
to  justify  the  inevitable  risk.  OPA— with  the 
best  of  intentions— could  sadly  interfere  with 
the  effort  of  industry  to  get  into  high  gear. 

In  such  an  economy  as  we  normally  maintain 
each  factor  is  held  in  its  proper  place  by  the 
opposition  of  other  factors.  Among  factors  in 
the  same  class  there  is  competition.  If  one  fac¬ 
tor  sets  his  price  too  high  competing  concerns, 
have  an  inside  track.  This  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  of  all  forms  of  price  control  despite  the 
skepticism  of  some  Government  advisers. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  only  automatic 
natural  control.  There  is  also  the  resistance  of 
those  who  must  pay  the  price.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  knows  if  his  price  is  unfavorable  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  cannot  buy.  The  retail¬ 
er,  in  his  turn,  knows  that  if  his  prices  are  not 
in  line  with  the  wishes  of  his,  customers  they 
will  not  buy.  Thus,  in  normal  times,  we  have 
two  very  active  forces  working  to  keep  prices  on 
a  reasonable  basis. 

War  conditions,  of  course,  interfere  with  the 
working  of  these  automatic  controls.  That  is 
why  we  have  favored  Government  control 
during  the  war.  To  retain  those  controls  too 
long,  however,  would  be  as  bad  as  not  to  have 
had  them  when  they  were  needed. 

We  think  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Bowles 
in  meeting  the  problem  of  prices  for  reconvert¬ 
ed  industries  to  use  these  forces  on  a  prospectiv(' 
basis. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  involved  riga- 
marole  of  having  field  agents  conduct  inquisi¬ 
tions  into  all  the  figures  which  had  application 
to  pre-war  operation,  and  which  may  prove  to 
be  impossible  to  re-establish,  we  think  he  need 
only  ask  for  the  service  of  committees  represent- 
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ing  the  various  steps  in  the  economic  process 
and  try  them  out. 

Retailers,  for  example,  will  have  a  prettv 
sound  idea  of  what  prices  their  public  can  af¬ 
ford  and  will  be  willing  to  pay  for  these  return¬ 
ing  lines  of  goods,  and  a  strong  committee  of 
retailers  would  be  of  more  service  as  a  starting 
point  than  many  exhaustive  studies  of  the  past. 
The  retailer  needs  volume.  He  no  longer  is 
content  to  place  high  prices  on  his  goods  and 
wait  until  force  of  necessity  compels  his  public 
to  buy  them.  He  is  working  for  turnover  and 
he  knows  he  cannot  get  it  if  his  prices  are  out 
of  line  with  public  desires. 

Corresponding  committees  of  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  could  provide  OPA  with  an 
understanding  of  Avhat  their  costs  and  needs  are 
going  to  be.  These  could  be  placed  alongside 
the  findings  of  the  retailers  and  some  sort  of 
reconciliation  effected. 

Prices  thus  arrived  at  would  be  fair  to  all  as 
a  starting  point.  As  the  production  of  goods  in¬ 
creased  until  the  supply  was  equal  to  the  de- 
niantl  the  markets  would  again  be  free  and 
there  would  be  no  need  of  Government  price 
control. 

THOSE  FASCINATING  PLASTICS 

HE  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  has 
been  holding  its  Fall  Conference  at  the 
W'aldorf  .Astoria,  New  York  and  we  have  just 
returned  from  one  of  its  sessions.  The  exhibit 
which  was  part  of  the  meeting  was  an  eye- 
opener.  As  we  wandered  .through  the  exhibit 
room  and  viewed  some  of  the  marvelous  things 
which  have  been  done  with  plastics,  we  wished 
that  every  retailer  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
general  public  might  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  see  these  wonders. 

\Vhether  it  Avas  a  boat  made  of  fabric  im¬ 
pregnated  with  some  of  the  new  synthetic  res¬ 
ins,  which  had  all  of  the  convincing  rigidity 
and  stability  that  one  could  Avant  in  a  boat, 
combined  with  a  hitherto  unobtainable  light¬ 
ness  of  weight,  or  the  cylinders  of  a  huge 
bazooka  gun  made  of  plastics,  or  fabrics  treated 
Avith  plastics,  or  the  infinitely  intricate  gear  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  delicate  piece  of  machinery  for 
Avar  use,  this  exhibit  gave  convincing  proof  that 
here  is  a  new,  great  industry  fired  Avith  the 
imagination  of  youth  and  possessing  infinite 
possibilities  for  the  future. 


The  plastics  industry  is  regarded  as  a  new 
industry.  It  is  not.  Certain  forms  of  plastics 
have  been  in  use  for  many  years.  But  it  is  an 
industry  Avhich  recently  has  come'  into  a  neAv 
birth  of  importance.  Because  of  this  fact  it  not 
only  faces  great  opportunities  but  is  likely  to 
find  its  path  beset  Avith  pitfalls. 

The  materials  from  Avhich  plastic  articles  are 
fabricated  are  created  by  large  chemical  con¬ 
cerns  and  sold  to  the  fabricators.  As  we  sense 
the  situation,  these  producers  of  the  materials 
have  little,  if  any,  control  over  the  end  use  of 
their  products.  Thus  many  of  these  plastics  may 
be  used  to  make  articles  for  Avhich  the  creators 
of  the  materials  never  intended  them. 

.As  this  happens  retailers  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  stocked  with  some  merchandise 
Avhich  may  not  prove  at  all  satisfactory  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Therefore,  if  plastics  are  not  to  get  a 
black  eye  Avhich  Avill  delay  the  development  of 
this  industry,  it  seems  highly  im|X)rtant  that 
some  consideration  be  given  at  once  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  materials  to  establish  such  con¬ 
trol  as  properly,  and  legally,  may  be  set  up  over 
the  use  of  their  materials. 

To  avoid  many  of  the  difficulties  which  other 
industries  have  encountered,  it  would  be  Avell 
for  the  plastics  people  to  go  at  once  to  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  and  to  take  other  steps  to  instruct 
retailers,  and  the  public,  of  Avhat  plastics  can 
be  used  for  and  Avhat  may  be  beyond  the  reas¬ 
onable  scope  of  these  fascinating  materials. 

The  time  after  the  Avar,  as  Ave  see  it  in  pros- 
pe(  t,  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  a  period  in  which 
a  policy  of  much  greater  candor  concerning 
merchandise  Avill  be  the  pathway  which  leads 
to  success.  We  hope  the  plastics  industry  will 
decide  to  embark  on  such  a  course  of  candor. 

If  certain  plastics  are  highly  flammable,  for 
example,  the  public  should  not  be  left  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  that  fact.  If  some  plastics  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  inroads  of  rodents  and  vermin,  it 
Avould  be  Avell  for  the  public  to  knoAv  that.  The 
more  the  retailers  and  the  public  can  be  in¬ 
structed  as  to  the  properties  of  different  tvpes 
of  plastics  from  the  very  start,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  plastic  industries.  No  plastic  materi¬ 
al  should  be  placed  on  the  market  for  common 
use  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  to  make 
sure  it  Avill  not  prove  hazardous  to  life,  or 
health,  and  that  it  will  give  satisfactory  service 
in  the  kind  of  article  in  Avhich  it  is  used. 
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Millions  saw  terpsichoreans’  tenderness 


While  entertaining  U.S.  troops  in  Lon¬ 
don,  Fred  Astaire,  of  dancing  nobility, 
was  reunited  with  his  sister  and  ex¬ 
partner,  now  Lady  Cavendish. 

Millions  of  people  all  over  the  United 
States  saw  this  picture  because  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  LIFE. 

How  can  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  read  LIFE  benefit  you  in 
the  department  store  business? 
Read  what  David  Arons,  Publicity 


LIFE 


Director  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  says  about  LIFE:  “Nearly 
everyone  I  talk  with  in  our  store 
seems  to  be  familiar  with  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  LIFE.” 

Mr.  Arons’s  observations  about  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  LIFE  in  Philadelphia  are 
likely  to  apply  to  your  community,  too. 
For,  week  after  week,  LIFE  holds  the 
attention,  stimulates  the  thinking,  and 
increases  the  knowledge  of  more  people 
than  any  other  magazine  in  America. 


LIFE  offers  FREE  to  Retailers 
a  series  of  20  posters 

“Wa  an  UnKad  Nations"  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  20  posters,  each  poster  measuring  26"  x  39". 
With  huM  photographs  the  posters  high-light 
the  people  of  the  United  Nations. 

You  can  use  these  in  your  windows  or  on 
store  walls  as  a  complete  exhibit  of  20  posters, 
or  you  can  rotate  them  4  or  5.at  a  time.  This 
exhibit  will  give  a  .striking  and  patriotic  back¬ 
ground  to  your  part  in  the  Sixth  War  Ixjan. 
It  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  LIFE,  Room  3226,  9  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


More  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazine  in  America 
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Merchandisers  Look  Ahead  to  Challenge 
of  High-Powered  Competition 


.  .  .  They  are  not  worried  by  the  prospect  of  a 
fair  fight  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  They  do 
fear  that  OPA’s  price  squeeze  policy  will  make 
it  hard  to  get  back  to  normal  operating  margins. 


Meeting  in  New  York  on 
October  31  and  November 
I,  members  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  and  the  Ready- 
to-\\'ear  Group  of  NRDGA  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  most  urgently  on 
their  minds  (1)  the  matter  of  pres¬ 
ent  inequities  and  possible  future 
complications  in  price  control,  and 
(2)  the  problems  of  postwar  com¬ 
petition,  raised  to  the  n’th  degree 
by  the  concentration  of  chain  buy¬ 
ing  power  into  ever  larger  units. 

.\11  recognized  the  need  for  a 
concentrated  drive  to  improve  both 
buying  and  selling  techniques  in 
the  highly  competitive  days  ahead. 
Lew  Hahn,  manager  of  NRDGA, 
announced  that  plans  for  a  large- 
scale  expansion  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  are  under  w’ay,  to 
give  buyers  the  full  l>enefit  of  As¬ 
sociation  facilities  on  a  depart¬ 
mental  basis. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

If  OP.'V  continues  to  stand  by  its 
|X)licy  of  compelling  retailers  to 
absorb  price  increases  granted  to 
manufacturers,  the  NRDGA  will 
have  to  carry  its  protest  to  Con¬ 
gress.  This  announcement  was 
made  during  the  session  on  price 
control  by  Gordon  Creighton,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  after  Byres  H.  Gitchell 


had  presented  to  the  meeting  a 
statement  on  this  subject  prepared 
by  Stephen  Ailes,  OPA  counsel  in 
the  Consumer  Goods  Price  Divis¬ 
ion. 

Defending  the  OPA  position, 
Mr.  Ailes  had  said: 

“.•\ny  guarantee  of  normal  per¬ 
centage  markups  at  retail  and 
wholesale  level  would  involve 
clearly  preferential  treatment,  and 
it  would  be  in  clear  contravention 
of  the  intent  of  Congress  and  of 
our  responsibilities  under  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  .  .  . 

“At  the  manufacturing  level,  we 
grant  price  increases  only  if  (1) 
the  net  cost  increase  .  .  .  operated 
to  reduce  overall  earnings  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole  below  peace¬ 
time  levels,  or  (2)  the  price  on  a 
particidar  product  is  unreasonably 
low,  or  (3)  Judge  Vinson  tells  us 
to  increase  a  price  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  essential  output.” 
The  same  conditions,  he  main¬ 
tained,  would  have  to  obtain  at  the 
distributive  level  liefore  price  in¬ 
creases  coidd  be  granted  there. 

“The  principal  justification  for 
this  view,”  he  continued,  “lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  war  period  has 
been  responsible  for  cost  decreases 
as  well  as  cost  increases.  In  view 
of  the  reduction  in  operating  ex¬ 
pense  some  cost  absorption  and 


some  corresponding  reduction  in 
markup  can  certainly  be  had  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  fairness  of  the 
ceiling  prices  for  these  sellers.  .  .  . 
This  requirement  will  not  be  made 
where  it  will  operate  to  reduce  the 
over-all  profits  for  a  group  of  dis¬ 
tributors  below  peacetime  levels, 
or  will  operate  to  impose  an  un¬ 
reasonably  low  price  on  a  specific 
prtxluct.” 

Jerome  M,  Ney,  director  of  the 
Consumer  Goods  Price  Division, 
said  that  although  the  effect  of  the 
Bankhead  amendment  to  the  Price 
(Control  Act  had  already  been  felt 
at  retail  in  sheets  and  underwear, 
he  did  not  believe  that  increases 
on  most  cotton  items  would  ever 
reach  the  retailer.  Most  increases, 
he  said,  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
converters.  The  price  goods  regu¬ 
lation,  MPR  127,  is  being  revised, 
he  added,  to  (1)  put  an  end  to 
the  over-finishing  of  textiles,  and 
(2)  reduce  the  price  of  goods  whose 
finish  remains  unchanged. 

Declaring  that  the  need  for  price 
control  will  be  no  means  end'with 
V-E  Day,  Mr.  Ney  reminded  re¬ 
tailers  that  almost  half  of  the  total 
World  War  I  price  rise  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  price  break  of  1921 
occurred  after  Armistice  Day.  In 
the  case  of  textiles,  esjiecially,  he 
said,  the  end  of  the  war  will  defi- 
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OPA  HEARS  RETAILERS  ON  PRICING 


The  questions  ol  adjustable  juicing  atid  juice  squeezes  were 
discussed  at  a  meeting  on  Noveinlier  7  between  Lew’  Hahn 
and  Gordon  Creighton  ot  N'RDGA,  G.  Irving  Bailey  ol  the  Cx*n- 
iral  Council,  and  James  Brownlee,  dejtuty  administrator  ol  OPA. 
As  to  adjustable  ju  icing  jjrovisions  brought  about  by  the  Bank- 
head  amendment.  Lew'  Hahn  said  in  a  report  to  members  im¬ 
mediately  alter  the  meeting: 

“It  is  a  bad  situation.  It  should  not  be  tolerated.  But  we 
believe  the  lault  rests  with  Congress,  which  enacted  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  rather  than  with  OPA.  .\s  your  rejuesentati\es,  we 
were  obliged  to  admit  that  the  more  imjjortant  consideration  is 
to  keej}  the  gootls  coming  into  the  store.  We  suggested  a  ‘hall 
loaf  measure:  that  OPA,  in  permitting  such  adjustable  juicing, 
announce  to  the  trades  that  il  an  increase  in  jtrice  should  linally 
be  allow’ed  to  manulacttirers,  it  would  not  be  more  than  x  jier 
cent.  This,  at  least,  would  let  the  retailer  know  the  maximum 
extent  to  w’hich  his  cost  would  be  increased.  OPA’s  chiel  legal 
counsel  to  Mr.  Brow’nlee  finally  suggested  it  might  be  jjracticable 
to  name  a  minmum  jjossible  increase  as  w’ell  as  a  maximum.  For 
example,  OPA  might  say  that,  if  an  increase  should  jtrove  to  be 
justified,  it  would  not  be  less  than  four  per  cent  nor  more  than 
10  per  cent.  Mr.  Brow’nlee  and  his  aids  will  try  to  work  this  out 
and  apply  it  as  an  experiment.” 

No  similar  success  in  achieving  a  meeting  of  minds  w’as  experi¬ 
enced  in  connection  with  price  squeezes.  The  retail  jjosition  was 
that  (1)  price  squeezes  have  admittedly  not  interfered  seriously 
with  profit  results  under  jiresent  conditions,  but  (2)  the  squeezes 
destroy  the  former  cost-retail  relationships  established  during 
years  of  doing  business,  and  that  some  day,  when  OPA  steps  out 
of  the  jiicture,  “the  retailer  will  be  left  with  the  job  of  trving 
to  restore  the  former  relationship.” 

Although  this  problem  w’as  given  serious  discussion,  “it  was 
ajtjjarent,”  Mr.  Hahn  rejjorted,  “that  OPA  considers  it  must  hold 
to  the  princijjle  of  absorption  where  the  jirofit  condition  will 
permit.  .  .  .  Mr.  Brownlee  did  say,  how’ever,  that  the  ability  to 
absorb  a  jirice  squeeze  is  not  being  judged  by  the  all-over  results 
of  the  store  but  by  the  results  of  the  tlejiartmcnt.” 


nitely  not  improve  the  sujjply  situ¬ 
ation. 

Mr.  Ney  confirmed  reports  that 
the  general  revision  of  retail  price 
control  would  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  new  regulations,  rather 
than  a  single,  over-all  regulation. 
The  pricing  chart  method  of  MPR 
330  will  be  used,  and  for  the  groups 
not  covered  by  single  regulations 
there  will  be  a  simplified  GMPR. 
New  regulations  soon  to  be  issued, 
he  said,  will  cover:  women’s  and 
children’s  woven  underwear  and 
nightwear,  heavy  outerwear,  cor¬ 
sets  and  allied  garments,  knit  un¬ 
derwear,  knit  outerwear,  infants’ 
and  children’s  wear,  men’s  and 
boys’  shirts,  shorts,  and  pajamas, 
furniture  and  other  consumer 


durables. 

Mr.  Ney  indicated  that  a  serious 
attempt  would  be  made  to  put  an 
end  to  manufacturing  shifts  from 
lower  to  higher  levels  in  apparel 
lines.  “What  OP.\,  as  such,  can 
do  about  this  is  not  clear,”  he  said, 
“but  unless  methods  can  be  de¬ 
vised  to  meet  this  problem,  prices 
will  rise  even  further,  especially  as 
supplies  become  shorter.” 

On  the  question  of  the  form  of 
retail  price  control  during  the  re¬ 
maining  period  of  control,  Gordon 
Creighton  restated  retail  objection 
to  (1)  the  requirement  that  charts 
be  delivered  to  OPA,  rather  than 
kept  in  stores  available  for  OPA 
inspection,  and  (2)  the  require¬ 
ment  that  two  copies  of  charts  be 


filed. 

Officials  of  OP.\  had,  Mr.  Creigh¬ 
ton  rejiorted,  rejected  the  retail 
jirojjosal  for  non-filing  of  charts, 
but  had  admitted  the  undesirabili¬ 
ty  of  jiermitting  a  duplicate  of  the 
store’s  ju  icing  chart  to  find  its  way 
to  local  jiricing  board  level,  l  itis 
retjuirement,  at  least,  would  lie 
drojijH'd,  Mr.  Caeighton  believed. 

BUYING  OFFICES 

Pooled  buyitig  bv  stores  througit 
buying  offices,  and  even  amalgama¬ 
tion  of  buying  offices  themselves, 
may  be  necessitated  by  jiostwar 
conditions,  said  .Sargeaiit  F.  Eaton, 
general  merchaiidise  manager  of 
the  Howlantl  Dry  Cioods  Co., 
Bridgejjort,  Conn.  Stores  and  offices 
alike,  he  said,  must  face  the  com- 
jietition  offered  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  large  store  buying  resoitrces 
into  a  few  huge  units.  While  he 
believed  the  situation  w(»uld  not 
fully  develoji  until  the  early  jiost- 
war  jieriod  has  jiassed  and  sellers 
are  comjjeting  for  markets,  he 
stressed  that  realistic  jilannitig 
must  be  done  now. 

For  exainjile,  he  jiointed  out, 
chains  during  the  war  have  made 
itj)  their  lost  volume  on  unjiro- 
tlitced  items  by  taking  on  other 
items  which  were  jrrcviously  con- 
sitlered  specialties  of  indejrendent 
stores.  Is  there  any  reason,  he 
asked,  why  they  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  these,  and  to 
handle  them  at  lower  prices? 

Not  only  “small”  stores,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  must  examine  the  jrossibili- 
lies  of  jrooled  buying— in  any  one 
market,  any  store  is  small  when 
fated  by  a  buying  combine.  He 
ttmcluded  that  to  keep  in  compe¬ 
tition  the  average  store  must  jirac- 
tite  jiooled  buying  on  a  minimum 
of  30  j3er  cent  of  its  volume. 

John  Block,  of  Kirby,  Block  8: 
C^o.,  said  that  not  only  the  new 
amalgamations,  but  also  the  coop¬ 
eratives,  helped  and  nursed  along 
by  government,  would  offer  com- 
jietitive  threats  which  could  not  be 
met  except  by  pooled  buying. 

There  are  probably,  he  said,  two 
highly  competitive  key  items  in 
each  department  which  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  bought  and  merchandised  co¬ 
operatively.  These  are  the  items 
the  customer  shops,  and  on  their 
price  she  has  a  tendency  to  build 
her  impression  of  all  the  store’s 
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piutN.  All  expeiiiiieiit  in  central 
iiRKhandising  of  popular  price 
clresNes  ranging  from  $7.95  to 
$19.75  has  resulted,  he  reported,  in 
the  donblrng  or  trebling  of  dollar 
volume  for  many  of  the  participat¬ 
ing  Stores. 

Discussing  the  general  problems 
ot  improving  buying  office  service, 
A.  A.  McC^arthy,  of  C^avendish 
Trading  Clorp.,  said  that  more  con¬ 
fidence  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
New  York  buyer,  that  somehow 
the  store  buyer  must  be  educated 
out  of  the  idea  that  she  is  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  New  York  buyer,  or 
that  she  must  prove  she  is  the  one 
who  knows  most  about  merchan¬ 
dising.  More  confidence  in  the 
office  buyer,  he  thought,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  fewer  out-of-stock  condi¬ 
tions,  many  of  which,  he  said,  are 
caused  by  waiting  for  the  store  buy¬ 
er  to  come  to  market.  He  added 
that  it  is  the  New  York  buyer’s 
job  to  build  up  contacts  with 
inanufacturers,  and  that  she  can 
do  a  more  efficient  job  of  this  if 
the  manufacturers  see  that  her  ad¬ 
vice  is  respected  by  the  stores  she 
services. 

.V  member  of  the  audience  ejues- 
tionecl  whether  the  New  York  buy¬ 
er  or  fashionist  is  fully  competent 
to  judge  what  the  individual  store 
many  miles  away  needs  to  satisfy 
its  clientele.  It  was  suggested  that 
trips  by  the  New  York  representa¬ 
tives  to  look  over  the  stores  they 
service  (and  competitor 'stores  in 
the  next  street)  would  improve 
this  situation,  and  the  question  im¬ 
mediately  arose  as  to  whether  store 
or  buying  office  should  finance  this 
research. 

MARKET  PROSPECTS 

The  only  bright  note  sounded  at 
the  session  on  market  outlook  in 
the  apparel  fields  was  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Milton  J,  Greenebaum, 
vice-president  of  Felix  Lilienthal 
&  Go.,  Inc.,  that  stores  will  be  able 
to  move  90  per  cent  of  the  textile 
stocks  they  have  on  V-E  Day  with¬ 
out  markclowns. 

However,  if  the  predictions  on 
supply  situations  made  by  other 
speakers  at  the  meeting  come  true, 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  there  would 
be  enough  apparel  stock  on  hand 
to  cause  any  markdown  problem 
at  all.  Herman  Hartmann,  presi- 
■dent  of  Arkwright,  Inc.,  said  that 
retailers  could  look  for  about  35 


per  cent  of  a  normal  seasonal  sup¬ 
ply  in  cotton  shirts,  shorts  and 
housedresses,  and  about  (>0  to  65 
per  cent  of  cotton-and-wcxil  under¬ 
wear.  He  said  months  would  elapse 
after  V-E  Day  before  the  cotton 
supply  situation  could  improve. 
Synthetic  fabrics  and  varns  for 
ready-to-wear  are  also  in  short  sup¬ 
ply,  he  said,  and  no  new  cloths  will 
appear  for  spring.  Spun  rayons  are 
somewhat  better.  In  men’s  wear  he 
said  a  scarcity  of  tropical  worsteds 
would  manifest  itself  at  the  retail 
level  by  summer.  In  women’s  wear. 


otdy  soft  woolens,  he  said,  would 
be  plentiful,  with  worsteds,  gab¬ 
ardines,  flannels  and  wool  crepes 
very  short. 

Outside  of  the  apparel  field,  he 
reported,  lloorcov,erings  would  be 
available  in  only  about  22  per  cent 
of  1941  supply,  and  the  armed 
forces  would  take  all  blanket  pro- 
tluction  of  the  next  three  months. 

.Much  the  same  situation  of 
shortages  was  reported  by  Sieg- 
mund  A.  Bernstein,  of  Kirby  Block 

Go.,  in  infants’,  children’s  and 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


FASHIONS  OF  THE  TIMES 


The  third,  and  most  ambitious,  edition  of  the  annual  “Fashions  of  The 
Times’’  was  presented  in  New  York  late  in  October.  Twenty-two  of  the 
150  costumes  shown  dramatized  a  new  spring  green,  called  “Limelight.” 
In  a  sense,  the  show  represented  an  all-out  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Amer¬ 
ican  designers  to  demonstrate  that  they  take  second  place  to  nobody  in 
creative  originality.  Working  closely  with  fabric  manufacturers  and  fabric 
designers,  they  proved  their  point.  At  left,  a  coat  of  StrocKk  brown  and 
white  tweed  designed  by  Vera  Maxwell;  at  right,  a  striped  lounging  robe 
inspired  by  a  dragoman’s  coat,  designed  by  Tina  Leser. 
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operating  a  Merchandise  Control  System 

By  A.  E.  Jacques, 

General  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 


Like  other  systems,  stock 
control  has  suffered  in  war¬ 
time.  It  needs  to  be  revived 
and  overhauled  for  the 
keener  competition  ahead, 
when  every  buyer  will  need 
^he  help  it  offers. 

Merchandising  today  is 

a  science.  We  must  operate 
on  factual  knowledge— not 
hunches— to  limit  our  markdowns, 
balance  our  stocks  and  correctly 
price  our  merchandise. 

4  merchandise  control  system 
is  an  organized  method  of  assem¬ 
bling  and  recording  merchandise 
facts  and  information.  It  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  control  of  merchandise. 
The  value  of  the  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  control  system  is  limited 
to  the  use  made  of  it.  The  pur¬ 
poses  of  having  such  a  system  are: 
(1)  To  balance  stock  and  sales, 
and  thus  (2)  to  improve  profits; 
(3)  to  provide  buying  information 
by  spotlighting  fast  moving  and 
slow  moving  merchandise  and 
profit-making  and  non-profitable 
resources;  and  (4)  to  minimize  in¬ 
vestment  in  inventory,  by  making 
it  possible  to  maintain  smaller 
stocks  in  relation  to  sales. 

Before  a  control  system  is  install¬ 
ed  the  buyer  must  determine  ex¬ 
actly  what  information  he  wants 
to  help  him.  operate  his  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  balanced  stock.  Here 
are  some  points  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  installing  a  system: 

1.  Speed  is  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  in  most  departments.  2.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  must  more 
than  counter-balance  the  cost  of 
operating  the  system.  3.  The  sys¬ 
tem  should  provide  the  simplest, 
quickest  and  least  expensive  means 
of  providing  the  information  de¬ 
sired.  Red  tape  makes  red  ink,  and 
we’re  against  both. 

Control  methods  are  an  aid  to 
judgment.  They  are  not  substi¬ 


tutes  for  knowledge  or  experience, 
riie  buyer  must  know  how  to 
draw  his  conclusions  from  thejlata 
supplied  by  the  system. 

-4s  a  specific  illustration  of  how 
our  stock  control  records  work  let 
me  describe  the  operation  of  one 
department,  sportswear,  which  car¬ 
ries  many  types  of  merchandise  and 
dt)es  a  large  volume  of  business. 
Naturally  the  type  of  merchandise 
sold  governs  the  kind  of  control 
used.  We  have  selected  sportswear 
l>ecause  of  its  varied  classifications 
—from  blouses,  skirts  and  sweaters 
to  active  sports  clothing. 

FIRST— There  is  our  financial 
merchandise  plan,  which  is  matle 
np  by  the  buyer  and  merdiandiser 
and  covers  the  control  of  money 
invested.  It  shows  compreltensive- 
ly  the  financial  operation  of  the 
department  for  each  season,  listing 
the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
period  the  year  before,  the  plan¬ 
ned  figures  and  what  actually  has 
been  accomplished.  Its  purpose  is 
to  gauge  correctly  the  peak  point 
of  our  stock  to  meet  the  peak  of 
consumer  demand,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  contingent  on  holidays, 
school  openings  and  closings,  an¬ 
nual  store  sales,  and  so  fortli. 

SECOND— We  have  what  w’e  call 
our  Engineering  of  Buying,  w’hich 
is  a  plan  for  the  control  of  the 
physical  units  or  pieces  to  Ite 
bought,  and  in  the  sportswear  de¬ 
partment  there  are  many  different 
types  of  control  which  come  under 
this  category. 

A.  .411  the  merchandise  in  this 
department  is  marked  with 
double  tickets.  .4s  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  the  stubs  are 
recorded  in  the  office,  and  the 
following  morning  the  buyer 
is  furnished  with  the  Daily 
Reorder  Sheet.  This  shows 
the  manufacturer’s  name, 
style  number,  retail,  quantity 
originally  received,  number 
of  pieces  sold  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  the  quantity  sold 
the  preceding  day  and  the 
merchandise  on  hand  that 


morning.  It  allows  the  l)ny- 
er  to  take  immediate  action 
on  reorders. 

B.  I’he  stubs  are  then  posted  to 
a  l(M)seleaf  file,  which  gi\cs 
the  house,  style,  manufac¬ 
turer,  color,  size  and  retail 
price. 

Once  a  week  the  figures  are- 
compiled  on  a  form,  known 
as  onr  Weekly  Report,  which 
gives  the  accumulated  sales, 
stock  and  on-order  by  price 
and  by  classification,  as  well 
as  the  sales  for  the  same 
month  of  the  year  Irefore. 
For  slip-on  sw’eaters,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Weekly  Report’ 
shows  the  total  number  of 
sweaters  by  price  sold  for  the 
week  in  pieces  and  in  dollars, 
the  atnounts  month-to-date, 
the  stock  on  hand  in  pieces 
and  in  dollars  and  the 
amount  on  order  in  dollars, 
as  well  as  possible  sales  for 
next  90  days. 

I),  .\nother  record  furnished  thc- 
buyer  is  our  Black  Btntk. 
riiis  is  a  compact  form  which 
will  give  an  over-all  picture 
by  manufacturer  of  how  mer¬ 
chandise  is  selling.  This 
record  is  posted  once  a  week 
by  the  stock  control  and 
covers  the  house,  style,  price, 
date  merchandise  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  quantity,  nuinlRr 
of  pieces  sold  and  numlx-r 
on  hand.  Fhe  Black  B(H»k 
is  particularly  useful  when 
the  buyer  is  in  the  market, 
giving  her  a  record  of  what 
to  reorder  and  what  to  try 
to  exchange  for  more  desir¬ 
able  merchandise. 

E.  The  preparation  of  a  new 
season’s  buying  trip  should 
be  the  time  when  records  «)f 
past  experience  in  all  classi¬ 
fications,  plus  imagination 
and  promotional  opportuni¬ 
ties,  enable  the  buyer  to 
make  out  a  detailed  buying 
plan.  Our  plans  show  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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A  Retailer  States  His  Position  on 
Surplus  Disposal  Policies 

f 

.  .  .  1.  Surpluses  should  not  be  used  as  a  form  of  subsidy 
tor  any  group.  2.  Price  differences  should  be  based  on 
quantities.  3.  Government  should  not  process  or  service 
goods  beyond  the  stage  at  which  they  are  received. 

liv  li.  KaRI,  PrCKETT 


^riie  president  ot  Allied  Stores 
laid  down  these  principles  in  an 
address  before  the  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  last  month. 

IF  iliere  were  complete  agree- 
meiu  on  two  simple  ideas— 1. 
That  surplus  property  should 
Ik*  used,  and  2.  Fhat  all  of  the 
|K-ople  are  entitled  to  the  Ix'uehts 
of  it— we  woitld  he  well  on  the  way 
to  solving  the  j>rohlem  of  disposal. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  much  e\i- 
tletice  that  there  is  no  common  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  what  appears  to  me  to 
Ik.'  so  obvious. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  alarmed 
when  people  in  high  places  speak 
glibly  about  deliberately  destroying 
war  surpluses.  I  am.  The  principle 
of  destruction  of  values  is  danger¬ 
ous.  A  determination  to  use  our 
war  surpluses  and  thereby '  to  im¬ 
prove  living  standards  must  be  the 
(ornerstone  upon  which  we  erect 
our  disposal  system. 

Who  should  benefit  by  the  use  of 
these  surpluses?  Fhere  is  by  no 
means  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
this  fundamental.  The  facts  arc, 
lM)wever,  that  surpluses  are  owned 
l;y  all  the  citizens,  and  the  primary 
interest  in  their  proper  disposal  is 
iliat  of  all  the  citizens.  Perhaps 
from  certain  viewpoints,  certain 
groups  of  citizens  have  special 
problems  or  claims  which  entitle 
them  to  special  treattnent.  Perhaps 
farm  groups,  ccKjperatives,  veterans’ 
organizations,  small  business  or  vol¬ 
unteer  firemen  have  a  case  for  sub¬ 
sidy  at  the  expense  of  the  common 
welfare,  I  am  not  jrassing  on  the 
merit  of  such  claims.  But  if  a  sub¬ 


sidy  is  to  be  given,  it  should  be  Ijn 
an  appropriation  of  cash  by  Cam- 
gress,  and  not  by  subterfuge.  An 
attempt  to  recognize  such  claims 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  goods  is 
unfair,  but,  worse  still,  unwork¬ 
able.  It  is  as  inconsistent  and  un¬ 
workable  as  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Price  Camtrol  .Act. 

To  whom  should  the  government 
sell  this  surplus  property?  Fhe  an¬ 
swer  Itecomes  more  obvious  if  we 
remember  that  this  is  a  business  of 
disposal  on  a  liquidating  basis,  ttot 
a  continuing  basis.  .-\t  whate\er 
stage  of  production  or  distribution 
the  government  finds  itself  with  re¬ 
lation  to  a  specific  product  it  owns, 
its  effort  should  be  to  liquidate 
that  position,  and  not  to  go  into 
the  next  successive  stage.  It  should 
not  attempt  to  add  to  the  article  by 
ftnthering  it  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  or  to  attempt  to  pro- 
\  ide  services  that  will  advance  it  in 
the  course  of  distribution.  Such 
would  not  be  liquidation  or  tlis- 
posal,  but  operation. 

I  am  sure  that  many  bright  ideas 
will  be  advanced  in  government 
from  time  to  time.  .Some  one  will 
say,  “If  we  would  only  change  the 
color  of  this,”  or,  “If  we  onlv 
would  undertake  to  manufacture 
this  into  that”,  or,  “If  we  would 
only  go  directly  to  the  consuming 
public  with  this,”  etc.  When  these 
ideas  are  brought  up  someone  must 
say:  “No.  We  have  enough  to  do. 
We  must  not  take  on  the  headache 
of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  whole¬ 
saler,  or  the  retailer.  Our  job  is  to 
dispose  of  this  surplus  to  its  logical 
outlet.” 

This  question  of  to  whttm  to  sell 


is  connected  with  the  question  of 
what  quantities  are  to  l)e  offered 
and  what  prices  set.  The  question 
of  (|uantities  soon  gets  mixed  up 
with  the  related  subjects  of  servic¬ 
ing,  such  as  packaging,  re-ordering, 
etc.  One  also  very  tpiickly  gets  into 
making  very  fine  and  often  quite 
arbitrary  distinctions  as  to  small 
and  large,  chain  and  independent, 
wholesale  and  retail,  geographical 
representation,  etc. 

Small  businesses  normally  buy 
from  wholesalers  on  most  of  their 
needs.  Wholesalers  can  and  will 
throw  their  servicing  operation 
back  of  this  job.  Why  should  the 
government  create  a  new  network 
of  wholesale  servicing  organiza¬ 
tions  to  compete  with  the  existing 
services?  Many  small  merchants 
buy  cooperatively.  Fhey  can  do  so 
on  surplus  goods. 

No  Price  Fixing  by  Classes 

In  my  opinion  the  disposal  agen¬ 
cy  of  the  government  should  estab¬ 
lish  minimum  quantities  compara¬ 
ble  to  those  used  by  mass  prtxlucers 
and  small  enough  to  acquire  a 
reasonable  breadth  of  tnarket  and 
then  should  operate  on  a  one-price 
system  to  all  citizens  regardless  of 
class.  .Any  citizen  who  can  buy  on 
a  comparable  quantity  and  service 
basis  should  be  able  to  get  the  same 
price  from  his  government  as  any 
other  citizen.  .Any  conflicting  view- 
|)oint  seems  to  me  to  be  intolerable. 
I’his  should  Ije  true  whether  the 
purchaser  be  a  wholesaler,  retailer, 
chain  operator,  indeptendent,  large, 
small,  farmer,  laborer,  fireman  or 
ex-convict. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Postwar  Continuance  of  Regulation  W  Would 
Be  an  Invitation  to  Deflation 

.  .  .  Use  of  credit  control  as  rationing  device  while  supply' 
catches  up  with  demand  would  keep  goods  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  need  them  most.  The  whole  theory  of 
using  such  devices  to  control  econonic  cycles  is  questioned. 


^  Mr.  Richmond,  who  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  warned 
against  short-sighted  requests  for 
continuance  of  Regulation  W  in  an 
address  before  the  Marketing  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Chamber  of  C<»in- 
merce  of  the  U.  S.  in  October. 

IN  the  postwar  period  retailing 
must  sell  60  per  cent  more 
goods  than  it  did  before  the 
war  and  do  it  year  in  and  vear 
out  if  full  employment  is  to  l)e  at¬ 
tained.  During  the  war  w'e  have 
accomplished  a  miracle  in  protluc- 
lion.  What  we  need  postwar  is  a 
miracle  in  distribution. 

The  public  is  supposed  to  have 
some  SI 35  billion  in  accumulaied 
savings.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
will  not  give  up  these  accumulated 
savings  readily.  Fhe  U.  .S.  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  will,  quite  proper¬ 
ly.  try  to  keep  the  public  from 
cashing  bonds  to  buy  gtXKls. 

But  there  is  no  way  for  govern¬ 
ment  or  industry  to  hand  prosperi¬ 
ty  to  the  public  on  a  silver  platter. 
The  public  must  make  its  own 
prosperity  by  confidently  spending. 
It  will  be  distribution’s  difficult 
task  to  get  the  people  to  do  it. 
Consumer  credit  is  a  first-class  sell¬ 
ing  tool  for  accomplishing  this. 

Clredit  sales  are  now  at  an  ab¬ 
normally  low  level,  due  to  high 
wartime  incomes,  scarcities  of 
gmnls,  and  regulation  of  credit  by 
government.  According  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1944,  charge  account  credit 
in  the  nation’s  stores  has  dropped 
from  receivables  of  $1,540,000,000 
on  I  Illy  31,  1941,  to  $1,287,000,000 


By  Kenneth  C.  Richmond 


on  (uly  31,  1944.  Installment 

credit  in  terms  of  dollar  receivables 
is  only  one-fifth  of  prewar  levels. 

I'his  tremendous  decrease  in 
credit  selling  has  served  a  u.seful 
j)urpose  in  wartime.  It  has  de¬ 
creased  an  inflationary  demand  for 
abnormally  scarce  commodities 
aiul,  during  the  shrinking  process, 
over  .$2  billion  of  wartime  income 
has  been  absorbed  in  paying  up 
piewar  debts.  .-Vfter  the  war,  lu»w- 
e\er,  the  problem  will  be  to  un¬ 
lock  the  spirit  to  buy.  We  need  no 
restriction  of  credit  then  and  want 
none  of  its  deflationary  effects. 

Consumer  credit  has  been  iie- 
mendously  beneficial  in  creating 
the  American  economy.  We  would 
have  had  no  automobile  industrv 
at  all  without  liberal  installment 
terms.  .And  this  industry  directly 
and  indirectly  furnished  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  very  large  segment  of 
»)m  peacetime  population.  To  a 
lessei  (legree,  the  same  might  be 
saiil  of  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  vacuum  cleaners,  furniture, 
sewing  machines,  radios,  and  many 
other  industries. 

Obviously,  consumer  credit  offers 
a  great  opportunity  in  the  postwar 
period  to  get  into  the  homes  of 
every  |>erson  everything  that  is 
useful;  and  thus  raise  the  standard 
of  American  living  while  furnish¬ 
ing  employment  to  persons  who 
must  be  given  jobs.  The  question 
is  sometimes  raised,  however,  that 
this  consumer  credit  only  adxances 
the  time  of  purchasing  and  does 
not  increase  or  sustain  total  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  Even  if  this  were 
true,  active  consumer  credit  would 
be  beneficial  during  the  adjustment 


pci  iod  directly  after  the  war,  when 
the  public  is  likely  to  keep  their 
bonds  but  buy  on  credit. 

Consumer  credit,  however,  does 
not  merely  advance  the  time  of 
purchasing.  It  permanently  broad¬ 
ens  markets.  When  down  payments 
are  liberalized,  whole  new  markets 
are  opened  in  lower  income  levels. 
To  put  this  another  way,  when 
down  payments  and  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  were  increased  by  Regula¬ 
tion  W,  the  only  people  really 
kiKttked  out  of  the  market  were 
the  necessitous  cases  whose  incomes 
were  too  low  to  meet  these  staml- 
ards.  I'here  are  millions  of  pel¬ 
let  ily  good  paying  people  in  this 
group,  riiey  are  willing  and  able 
to  make  down  payments  and  to 
(ommit  themselves  to  meet  month- 
Iv  payments.  For  some  reason  or 
other  they  are  not  willing  or  able 
to  save  and  buy  the  same  articles 
for  cash. 

Low-Income  Buying  Essential 

If  we  want  to  increase  the  gross 
national  product  from  $108  billion 
to  $170  billion  postwar,  we  shall 
have  to  get  much  of  the  difference 
by  tapping  these  low  income 
groups,  raising  their  standartl  of 
living;  and  making  jobs  for  them 
at  high  pay,  through  their  pur¬ 
chases.  The  higher  income  groups 
do  not  aggregate  a  sufficient  spend¬ 
ing  power  to  accomplish  this  result 
liy  themselves. 

After  the  war  with  Germany  is 
over,  scarce  commodities  such  as 
refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
ironers  and  sewing  machines  can 
again  be  produced.  Until  supplv 
catches  up  with  demand,  there  will 
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Banks  Prepared  to  Supply  Abundant 
Consumer  Credit 

By  K.  R.  Cravens,  American  Bankers  Association 


Ik-  an  excess  of  prospective  pur- 
tliasers.  We  shall  then  face  the 
<|iiestion  as  to  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  continue  Regulation 
W  to  dampen  this  demand.  Credit 
regulation  might  be  used  as  a  ra¬ 
tioning  mechanism  during  this 
jK-riod.  It  is,  however,  an  unfair 
method  of  rationing.  The  people 
who  need  the  equipment  most  are 
likely  to  be  those  who  cannot  meet 
high  arbitrary  standards  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Rationing  by  credit  restric¬ 
tion  will  only  succeed  in  putting 
scarce  goods  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  first.  I  do  not  iKdieve  we 
need  government  rationing  in  any 
form  during  the  reconversion  |jeri- 
od.  The  continuance  of  price  ceil¬ 
ings  on  temporarily  scarce  items 
will  avoid  the  problem  of  inflated 
prices;  and  price  ceilings  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  also  be  applied  to  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  toasters  and  kitchen¬ 
ware,  which  would  substantially 
escape  credit  restrictions  entirely. 

Reeses  Cox,  Professor  of  Mar¬ 
keting  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  estimated  in  a  recent 
study  that  consumer  investment  in 
durable  and  non-durable  goods 
(excluding  housing)  would  have 
to  be  S70  billion  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  national  gross  product  of 
$170  billion.  This  is  50  per  cent 
larger  than  the  1939  investment, 
after  prices  have  been  made  com¬ 
parable. 

This  investment  can  only  be 
built  up  and  maintained  by  a  great¬ 
er  use  of  consumer  credit;  by 
abandoning  high  down  payments 
and  high  monthly  payments;  and 
by  putting  our  credit  men  back 
to  work  getting  business  and  get¬ 
ting  payments. 

Government  Control  Dangerous 

Of  course,  continued  govern¬ 
ment  credit  controls  can  be  used 
to  expand  greatly  consumer  credit. 
Because  of  government’s  ability  to 
create  money,  it  can  lend  and 
guarantee  loans  on  fantastically 
long  terms.  This  it  can  do  through 
the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  .Au¬ 
thority,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  consumer  coopera¬ 
tives,  credit  unions,  and  through 
any  organization  such  as  Rex  Tug- 
well’s  Resettlement  .Administration 
of  the  early  thirties,  which  financed 
household  ftirniture,  tools,  and  a 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Continuance  of  Regulation 
W  seen  as  unnecessary  and 
ultimately  dangerous. 

CONSUMER  credit  outstand¬ 
ings  have  always  maintained 
alxitit  the  same  proportions,  rela¬ 
tively,  as  our  national  income. 
Some  authorities  predict  that  with¬ 
in  the  next  few  decades,  income 
payments  to  individuals  will  rise 
to  more  than  $200  billion.  If  this 
(Kctirs,  and  if  our  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  comes  up  to  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  consumer  credit  outstandings 
could  easily  rise  to  more  than  $20 
billion. 

Several  months  ago,  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers  Association  conducted 
a  consumer  credit  survey  through 
qtiestionnaires  to  banks  throtigh- 
out  the  country.  On  the  basis  of 
the  returns,  we  may  expiect  95  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  15,000  banks 
to  l>e  directly  supplying  consumer 
tredit. 

This  abundance  of  credit  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation,  and  in  turn 
in  lower  costs  to  the  consumer. 
In  the  absence  of  government 
regulation,  some  undesirable  terms 
may  lx-  expected  and  eventually 
credit  instead  of  merchandise  will 
lx  sold  by  some,  but  in  my  opinion 
none  of  these  highly  competitive 
practices  represents  any  dangerous 
threats  to  our  economy.  I  have  no 
real  concern  that  terms  will  get 
out  of  hand  after  the  war  or  that 
the  nation  will  become  mired  in 
a  colossal  consumer  credit  debt. 
The  individual  consumer  obligor 
still  has  the  very  best  payment 
record  we  have  seen  during  any 
depression.  Moreover,  the  eventual 
wider  distribution  of  consumer 
credit  holdings  will  result  in  larger 
bank  activity  in  the  field,  and  that 
will  have  a  steadying  influence  on 
postwar  terms. 

However,  business  may  succumb 
to  the  opiate  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  and  lean  upon  government 
to  eliminate  the  hazard  of  com- 
jxtition.  Many  of  those  engaged 
in  the  extension  of  consumer  credit 


have  found  tempiorary  advantage 
in  having  the  government  police 
their  competitors  and  are  selfishly 
and  thoughtlessly  pleading  for  its 
continuance. 

Regulation  was  primarily  a 
defense  jxriod  anti-inflation  meas¬ 
ure,  strictly  supplementary  in 
character.  It  was  intended  to 
dampen  the  demand  for  consumer 
durable  goods,  then  already  grow¬ 
ing  scarce,  in  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  less  bidding  of  prices 
upward.  Even  in  a  defense  econo¬ 
my  it  could  at  Ixst  only  supple¬ 
ment  major  anti-inflation  devices. 
In  a  war  economy,  with  virtually 
no  demand  for  consumer  credit, 
its  significance  is  completely  lost. 

rite  authority  for  such  regula- 
tioti  expires  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  President  proclaims  that 
the  emergency  is  over.  Immediate¬ 
ly  following  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  will  be  little  demand  for 
consumer  credit  during  the  period 
of  scarcity  of  consumer  durable 
goods,  so  the  postwar  control  of 
consumer  credit  could  contribute 
little  as  an  anti-inflation  device. 

If  a  system  of  Federal  selective 
credit  controls  is  established  by 
C^ongress  after  the  war  to  permit 
the  regulation  of  consumer  credit, 
then  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  until  commercial  and  other 
types  of  credit  are  likewise  regu¬ 
lated.  This  would  ultimately  mean 
the  end  of  private  enterprise,  since 
credit  is  its  very  life  blood.  By 
controlling  consumer  credit,  the 
government  can  and  will  control 
production  via  consumption;  and 
l)y  controlling  productive  credit  it 
can  directly  control  all  private 
enterprise. 

Business  must  accept  the  hazards 
of  competition.  If  it  must  rely  on 
the  government  to  police,  super¬ 
vise  and  regulate  its  conduct  in 
order  to  eliminate  normal  business 
risks,  then  it  cannot  justify  its 
existence.  Consumers  and  business 
men  alike  must  join  banking  in 
a  united  front  to  oppose  any  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  regulate  credit. 
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OCR’S  Functions  in  Reconversion  Program 

liy  Dr.  \V.  Y.  Elliott 

Vice  Chairman  for  Civilian  Requirements,  IVPB 


^Ihis  discussion  ot  the  problems 
involved  in  a  selective  removal  of 
controls  to  (1)  stimulate  the  civil¬ 
ian  economy,  and  (2)  also  cushion 
it  against  shocks,  was  presented  at 
a  joint  luncheon  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  and  Merchandising  Divisions. 

Ir  is  certain  that  shortages  of 
cotton  textiles,  of  leather,  of 
a  few  materials  like  tin,  crude 
rubber,  some  chemicals  and  lum¬ 
ber  and  paper  products  will  re¬ 
main  for  some  time  after  victory 
in  Europe.  The  primary  problems 
that  will  confront  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Requirements,  after  Ger¬ 
many  is  defeated,  will  group  them¬ 
selves  about: 

1.  The  protection  of  essential 
civilian  production  in  these  areas 
where  shortages  will  quite  certain¬ 
ly  continue.  Many  of  the  control 
orders  will  need  to  be  made  more 
efficient  in  the  light  of  growing 
shortages  in  such  items  as  work 
clothing,  some  lines  of  infants’  and 
children’s  clothing,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  men’s  heavy-weight  under¬ 
wear  for  farmers,  loggers,  and  out¬ 
door  workers. 

2.  There  will  lie  a  need  to 
watch  very  closely  those  trouble 
spots  which  may  develop  in  the 
distribution  system.  It  is  our  hope, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  to  do  away 
with  rationing  controls  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But  for  a  time,  at  least, 
there  will  not  be  adequate  produc¬ 
tion  to  take  off  some  of  these  con¬ 
trols. 

For  example,  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation  is  aware  of 
the  need  for  continued  rationing 
of  trucks  and  some  other  motor 
vehicles.  The  Petroleum  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  insist  on  the  continued 
rationing  of  fuel  oil  and  gasoline 
as  long  as  severe  shortages  exist. 
We  cannot  do  away  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  control  of  refrigerators 
for  blood  banks  and  plasma  for 
hospitals  until  we  have  a  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  set  aside  to  meet  these 
needs. 

There  are  other  areas  of  distri¬ 


bution  which  will  have  to  be 
handled  on  a  fairly  specific  basis. 
.\rea  shortages  will  develop  as, 
for  instance,  they  already  have,  in 
the  need  of  the  logging  camps  and 
other  northern  workers  for  heavy¬ 
weight  underwear  or  where  there 
is  a  serious  geographical  maldis¬ 
tribution  of  essential  civilian  items. 

3.  The  OCR  is  basically  con¬ 
cerned  to  cooperate  with  the  OPA 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabili¬ 
zation  to  prevent  any  run-away  in¬ 
flation  and  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  low  and  medium  priced 
goods  now  and  after  V-E  day.  The 
disappearance  of  low-cost  merchan¬ 
dise  in  a  few  areas  like  textiles  has 
called  for  special  programs  and  for 
priority  assistance  to  those  who 
wish  to  get  materials  to  manufac¬ 
ture  low  and  popular  priced  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shoes. 

Shoe  rationing,  indeed,  has  been 
geared  into  price  ranges  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  very  natural  tendency  of 
consumers  with  plenty  of  money 
in  their  pockets  insisting  on  cash¬ 
ing  their  ration  coupons  only  for 
higher  cost  shoes.  It  is  a  difficult 
problem.  In  the  sellers’  market 
there  may  be  at  least  a  temporary 
readjustment  after  V-E  day,  but 
the  long  run  implications  of  stored- 
iqj  buying  power  and  long  de¬ 
ferred  demand  can  only  be  met  by 
the  most  rapid  possible  increase  in 
production.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  help  the  OPA 
do  its  job  of  holding  prices  as  long 
as  drastic  shortages  exist. 

Export  Question  Crucial 

4.  It  is  obvious  that  the  export 
controls  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
this  problem  of  shortages.  After 
the  war  this  country  must  export 
as  never  before,  particularly  in  the 
capital  goods  and  durable  goods 
industries,  if  it  is  to  maintain  the 
high  plateau  of  production  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  post-war  standard  of 
living  and  to  carry  the  burden  of 
our  war  debt. 

That  involves  learning  to  take 
goods  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
through  private  or  public  chan¬ 
nels  in  a  volume  which  we  have 


never  before  achieved,  and  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  behaving  as  a  mature  cretli- 
tor  nation.  In  my  judgment  it  also 
in\()lves  a  willingness  to  restore 
some  of  our  wasting  natural  re¬ 
sources  by  sterilizing  stockpiles  for 
purely  government  purposes  on 
long-time  international  agreements 
and  with  protections  against  their 
overhanging  the  market  or  being 
in  any  way  used  to  control  the 
domestic  market.  We  spent  some 
twenty  years  in  stockpiling  gold 
and  sterilizing  it.  'I'here  are  many 
more  valuable  minerals  which  it 
would  be  more  sensible  to  acquire 
if  we  are  thinking  of  our  long  run 
prospects  as  a  nation. 

I  speak  in  this  matter  with  some 
bitter  past  experience  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  persuading  our  people  to 
take  our  dependence  on  foreign 
materials  seriously  until  the  rever¬ 
berations  from  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  all  too-successful  German  U- 
Boat  campaign  drove  home  to  them 
the  foolhardiness  and  the  tpiaint- 
ness  of  the  notion  that  our 
economy  is  self-contained. 

But  in  addition  to  planning  for 
long-run  exports,  there  is  a  factor 
of  preventing  exports  of  our 
shortest  items  of  an  essential  char¬ 
acter  tt)  the  “dollar-rich”  countries 
of  the  world  who  woidd  gladly 
come  in  and  drain  our  markets 
before  our  production  really  got 
uiulerway.  It  is  a  matter  of  very 
general  agreement  that  export 
(ontrols  of  a  selective  character 
must  be  kept  on,  with  great  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  timing  of  their  removal. 

My  fear  is  that  we  may  do  a 
permanent  injury  to  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  this  country  to  play  its  full 
role  in  international  cooperation, 
if  we  are  unwise  in  the  timing  of 
the  burden  that  we  put  iqion  our 
own  consumers,  by  a  too  rapid  ex¬ 
port  in  too  large  volume  of  prod¬ 
ucts  needed  for  our  own  pipe-lines 
and  distribution  inventories  at 
home. 

Like  many  other  problems,  it  is 
altogether  a  (piestion  of  timing. 
I'here  are  sacrifices  that  we  must 
continue  to  make  to  support  those 
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\\l!(>  Avill  slill  bt‘  aiding  us  in  light¬ 
ing  a  war  against  Japan,  Avhen  vve 
liaxcdoiif  with  the  European  war. 
riiey  must  Ik‘  (arelully  ralculated, 
however,  against  tlje  saerilices  ol 
our  own  popnlation  which  has  ac¬ 
cepted  them  in  good  faith,  and 
with,  on  the  whole,  thorough  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  necessary  re¬ 
strictions  for  onr  wartime  economy. 

As  you  know,  our  own  plans  for 
handling  the  problems  that  will 
occur  alter  victory  in  Europe  cen¬ 
ter  on  putting  as  much  responsi¬ 
bility  as  possible  in  industry  by 
the  maximum  possible  removal  of 
controls.  Industry  is  being  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  which  controls  can  be 
removed  with  safety  to  war  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  essential  civilian 
ecenomy. 

Industry  is  being  put  upon  its 
mettle  to  turn  back  to  the  self  help 
that  has  always  lieen  our  solution 
for  difficult  times.  There  will  be 
difficulties  certainly  in  reconver¬ 
sion,  some  of  which  will  recpiirc 
governmental  assistance  to  clear 
up.  But  I  believe  it  is  the  con¬ 
sidered  view  of  all  American  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  with  which  I 
have  had  any  contact  that  govern¬ 
ment  can  best  serve  the  purposes 
of  reconversion  by  removing  re¬ 
strictions  to  the  free  play  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  and  Ijy  permitting 
the  return  to  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  that  will  be  the  ultimate 
solution  of  our  problems  for  an 
economy  of  plenty. 


Absorbed  attention  for  the  new  baby  of  the  appliance  industry— the 
home  freezer,  an  item  which  many  people  believe  will  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  household  economy.  This  trade  and  press  group  assem¬ 
bled  in  Bridgeport  to  hear  G-E  research  and  merchandise  men  describe 
its  performance  and  possibilities. 
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No  Now  GMPR 

Well,  it  Hnally  has  licen  made 
official— there  is  to  be  no  new  single 
over-all  retail  pricing  regulation. 
Instead,  then  are  to  be  new  specific 
regulations  for  the  more  important 
items.  So  said  Jerome  M.  Ney,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  merchandise 
conference  of  the  NRDGA,  as  he 
made  his  introductory  bow  to  the 
retail  field  as  new  director  of  the 
Consumer  Goods  Price  Division  of 
OPA.  Mr.  Ney  succeeds  Byres 
Gitchell,  who  resigned  last  month. 

Training  for  Evnrybody 

If  the  American  people  have 
lieen  sold  on  any  one  thing,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  victory  during  this  war, 
it  is  the  importance  of  training. 
That  word  stands  out  in  our  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  war  terms,  for  it  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  our  plans  for  the  build¬ 
ing  in  less  than  three  years  of  a 
tremendous  fighting  machine. 

Perhaps  without  appreciating  it. 
for  this  reason,  we  have  turned  to 
the  word  “training”  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  our  prepanpions 
for  meeting  the  problems  of  post¬ 
war.  Retailers  rarely  get  together 
these  days  without  emphasizing  the 
part  that  selling  will  have  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  55,000,000  jobs  conserv¬ 
atively  estimated  as  needed  for 
after  the  war  prosperity.  Better 
training  of  salespeople  is  put  at  the 
top  of  essentials  for  a  sound  future 
program. 

Its  imjjortance  of  course  cannot 
be  overstressed.  But  it  should  not, 
and  probably  will  not  stop  with  the 
training  of  salespeople.  As  we 
pointed  out  last  month  increased 
sales  from  35  to  40%  in  retailing 
recently  set  by  CED  as  an  arbitrary 
goal  will  mean,  of  course,  many 
more  store  transactions.  Won’t 
this  call  for  better  training  all 
along  the  line  in  the  retail  store? 
And  don’t  forget  the  buying  end 
either.  That’s  where  competition 
will  be  extremely  keen.  Buyers 
will  have  to  know  more  about  a  lot 


of  things  than  they  now  find  essen¬ 
tial.  New  items  from  plastics  and 
new  fibres  and  new  uses  for  old 
fibres  no  doidit  will  present  many 
problems  for  the  buyers.  .As  was 
said  years  ago— “a  thing  properly 
bought  is  half  sold.” 

A.V.A.  Conforwica 

Speaking  of  training,  the  war  vo¬ 
cational  educational  conference  of 
the  -American  Vocational  .Associa¬ 
tion  will  Ik‘  held  this  year  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford 
Hotel,  December  fi-9.  School-busi¬ 
ness  training  in  distributive  trades 
will  be  featured.  .Among  the  speak¬ 
ers  known  to  retailers  are  Lew 
Hahn,  general  manager  of  the 
NRDGA,  Dr.  Paul  Nystrom,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores,  Inc.,  Daniel  Bloomfield, 
manager  of  the  Boston  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  Trade,  and  Loyal 
D.  Odhner,  managing  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Chain  Store 
(Council. 

Rogulotion  W 

More  and  more  we  find  the  feel¬ 
ing  growing  that  after  the  war 
Regulation  W  for  the  control  of 
consumer  credit  should  be 
scrapped.  At  the  distributors’  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S.,  Kenneth  Richmond, 
of  .Abraham  &  Straus,  delivered  an 
interesting  talk  on  the  subject. 
(Read  his  remarks  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.)  A  well-known  banker 
on  the  same  program  voiced  simi¬ 
lar  sentiments. 

Roconvorsion  Rocodos 

With  the  growing  belief  that 
Germany  will  not  capitulate  all  at 
once,  as  she  did  in  World  War  1, 
V-E  day  is  taking  on  less  import¬ 
ance  “Within  three  months  after 
Germany  is  defeated  it  is  estimated 
that  plants  now  producing  40  per 
cent  of  our  war  goods  can  be  freed 
for  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
goods,”  Chester  Bowles,  OPA  ad¬ 
ministrator,  told  a  meeting  of  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Ca)mmerce  and  Industry 
■Association  of  New  York  last 
month. 

But  if  German  resistance  is  to 
(ontinue  city  by  city,  river  by  river 
and  hill  by  hill,  the  hope  that  war 
plants  will  soon  return  to  produc¬ 
tion  of  civilian  goods  appears  to  be 
just  one  of  those  things  “devoutly 
to  be  desired”  but  entirely  without 
definition. 

Worriors 

Some  manidacturers  apparently, 
it  seems  to  us.  arc  unduly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  reaction  of  the 
public  to  wartime  items,  which  be¬ 
cause  of  material  scarcities  due  to 
the  war  are  not  up  to  prewar 
standards.  For  instance,  the  shoe 
manufacturers  at  the  National  Shoe 
Fair  in  Chicago  early  this  month 
expressed  fear  that  the  public  will 
unfairly  place  the  responsibility 
for  unsatisfactory  shoe  service  upoti 
the  industry.  The  .American  con¬ 
sumer,  we  feel  sure,  appreciates 
that  until  materials  are  again 
plentiful  the  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  will  continue  to 
ha\e  first  call  on  the  better  leath¬ 
ers.  We  at  home  are  accepting  the 
war  models  in  all  lines  in  that 
spirit. 

Naw  Jobs  Not  in  Production 

How  much  more  can  manufac¬ 
turers  do  in  the  way  of  providing 
55  million  jobs  after  the  war?  Eric 
A.  Johnston,  president  of  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S., 
says  don’t  expect  too  much  of  the 
manufacturing  industries. 

“We  can’t  expect  too  much  of 
the  manufacturing  industries.  In 
1940  they  employed  10  million  peo¬ 
ple.  The  number  has  risen  until 
now  in  1944,  they  employ  16  mil¬ 
lion.  In  194x  our  manufacturers 
—big  and  small— will  do  a  whale  of 
a  job  if  they  can  employ  14  million. 

“Where  are  we  going  to  employ 
the  other  41  million  people  if  we 
are  to  maintain  high  employment 
totals  of  55  million  people  working 
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ill  America? 

■■  I'lie  biggest  opportunities  for 
new  employment  will  come  in  the 
fields  of  trade,  finance,  service,  and 
what  the  economists  call  miscel¬ 
laneous.  The  last  group  is  always 
the  hardest  to  define.  It’s  the  man 
who  cuts  your  grass  or  stokes  your 
furnace.  It’s  the  piccolo  player 
who  learned  to  play  the  piccolo 
well  enough  so  that  somelxHly 
would  pay  to  hear  him.” 

Fur  Trod*  TrouMus  Grow 

The  fur  trade  has  a  new  prob¬ 
lem.  What  with  a  falling  off  in 
sales,  a  20  per  cent  excise  lax, 
warning  by  Federal  Trade  Clom- 
mission  that  its  regulation  will  be 
enforced  and  a  terrific  price  stjueezc 
under  OPA,  it  has  been  a  pretty 
lough  two  or  thfee  years  for  the 
fur  industry— or  has  it? 

Anyway  the  industry  right  now 
is  greatly  concerned  over  the  selec- 
lioii  of  products  of  the  fur  industry 
lo  lend  emphasis  to  O.W.I.’s  cam¬ 
paign  against  luxury  buying.  In 
one  advertisement  the  central  fig¬ 
ure  wears  a  fur  coat  while  the 
caption  reads,  “The  dough  you 
blow  will  bring  the  U.  S.  woe.” 
Protests  have  been  made  by  the 
industry. 

Moko  Your  Own 

rite  scarcity  of  items  this  year 
lor  appropriate  Christmas  gifts  em¬ 
phasizes  the  timeliness  of  the 
“Make  it  for  Christmas”  campaign 
siMinsored  by  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
(Company.  Three  New  York  sta- 
•  ions  will  carry  Simplicity  Pattern 
programs  from  now  until  Christmas 
supporting  the  nationwide  pro¬ 
gram.  “The  gift  you  make  yourself 
l  as  that  personal  touch”  is  the  key¬ 
note. 

Employe#  Evangelists 

It  was  not  a  bad  idea,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  came  out  of  last  month’s 
convention  of  the  National  Electri¬ 
cal  Manufacturers  Association, 
whereby  the  cooperation  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  plants  will  be  sought  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  benefits  to 
l)e  derived  from  electricty  through 
the  use  of  appliances  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Widely  publicized  was  the 
“Declaration  of  Interdependence” 
adopted  by  the  convention  to  stress 
the  need  for  active  mutual  support 
of  each  other  by  the  several  seg- 


We  Can’t  Do  Postwar  Volume 
With  Prewar  Facilities 

By  Edward  N.  Allen 

\  S  retailers,  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  handle  a 
tremendously  increased  volume  of  business  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  In  1929— the  peak  year  for  prewar  business— the 
volume  of  business  done  reached  a  total  value  of  $74  billion. 
In  1942  we  distributed  $82  billion.  In  1943  this  jumped  to 
$91  billion,  and  this  year  it  will  be  even  greater  than  that. 

But  the  productive  genius  of  this  country  has  had  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  years  another  customer:  Uncle  Sam.  The  goods 
produced  for  him  we  didn’t  distribute.  Neither  did  the 
wholesalers.  When  the  end  of  the  war  comes,  he’ll  drop  out 
of  the  market.  And  then  you  and  1  will  have  to  help  distri¬ 
bute  not  $80  billion  or  $90  billion,  but  at  least  $110  billion 
of  goods— perhaps  even  more. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  we  will  achieve  that  volume  with¬ 
in  the  limitations  of  any  prewar  distributive  set-up.  We 
will  have  outgrown  not  only  our  merchandising  facili¬ 
ties  in  a  physical  sense,  but  our  merchandising  procedures, 
our  sales  techniques,  and,  in  many  cases,  our  financing  of 
sales  and  purchases. 

While  most  distributors  resent  the  charge  that  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  are  too  high,  they  would  be  in  a  much  better  jxisi- 
tion  to  defend  themselves  if  they  applied  themselves  serious¬ 
ly  to  the  task  of  introducing  modern  methods  in  their  stores. 

Is  there  danger  of  inventory  speculation?  Do  we  need 
better  figures  on  goods  in  process?  Do  we  need  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  financing  involving  bond  or  stock  issues?  Is  there  a 
danger  of  expansion  of  loans?  Have  we  given  enough  atten¬ 
tion  to  making  careful  analysis  of  our  markets  and  to  design¬ 
ing  effective  marketing  methods? 

What  about  salespeople?  Has  there  been  deterioration  in 
store  salesmanship?  What  plans  have  we  made  for  rehiring 
returning  veterans?  How  much  training,  and— equally  im- 
[Mirtant- how  much  retraining  will  be  required? 

What  about  labor  relations?  Are  we  abreast  of  the  times 
in  dealing  with  employees? 

What  about  services  to  customers?  W^e  have  developed 
shopping  services,  special  services,  extended  deliveries,  refine¬ 
ments  of  lay-away  plans,  nurseries,  promotional  activities 
designed  to  give  added  service.  When  peace  comes,  most  of 
these  services  will  be  placed  in  operation  again.  Will  they 
be  enough  to  move  the  huge  mass  of  merchandise  coming 
tlirougli  the  pipeline  of  unlimited  production? 

We  are  going  to  find  the  buying  public  fully  conscious  of 
its  power  in  the  community  market.  All  our  activities  that 
touch  the  public— our  purchasing,  selling,  delivery,  advertis¬ 
ing-must  reach  a  new  high  level. 

^  From  an  address  before  the  Marketing  Conferente  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  president  of  NRDG.A  and  Sage-Alien, 
Inc..  Hartford,  Conn. 
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A  United  Drive  on  Postwar  Goals 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

OUR  first  and  greatest  need  is  for  prompt  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  government  and  business.  Government  should 
speed  the  revision  of  federal  taxes,  so  as  to  encourage  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  risk  capital,  a  vast  amount  of  which  is  now  in 
hiding.  Government  should  also  withdraw  all  hampering 
controls  from  business,  as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit. 

We  must  also  have  unity  between  industry  and  labor, 
l^bor  must  accept  a  responsibility  commensurate  with  its 
new  authority.  It  imrst  know  that  the  keystone  of  competi¬ 
tive  business  is  the  profit  motive.  Industry  must  accept  its 
responsibility  for  adequate  employment,  just  compensation 
and  good  working  conditions. 

We  must  have  unity  between  business  and  consumers. 
Consmners  want  informative  labeling,  which  is  eminently 
desirable.  That  is  something  quite  different,  however,  from 
grade-labeling  imjwsed  on  us  in  an  arbitrary  manner  by 
government.  .\ny  such  retjuirement  woidd,  in  my  opinion, 
go  a  long  Avay  towards  destroying  that  competition  which  is 
the  life  of  trade.  We  must  seek  informative  labeling  through^ 
self-regulation.  Consumers  also  want  the  elimination  of  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  such  as  misleading  advertising,  proda- 
tory  price  cutting  and  the  use  of  “loss-leaders”  as  bait.  These 
are  all  reforms  to  which  consumers  are  justly  entitled. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  have  unity  within  business 
itself.  If  there  Avere  any  retailers  Avho  failed  to  realize  the 
value  of  good  relationship  Avith  their  sources  of  supply,  they 
have  been  forcefully  reminded  of  it  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  need  of  the  hour,  as  has  been  the  need  over  all  time, 
is  for  all  of  us  to  see  or  attempt  to  see,  the  other  felloAv’s 
problem  as  Avell  as  our  OAvn.  Manufacturers  and  Avholesalers, 
for  instance,  must  become  sufficiently  aAvare  of  the  retailer’s 
problems  to  refrain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  forcing  unseas¬ 
onable  deliveries  uptin  them.  Retailers’  orders  should  be 
booked  for  shipment  dates  that  can  be  made.  If  manufac¬ 
turers  and  wholesalers  Avould  alloAv  a  safety  margin  of  10 
p>er  cent  to  cover  unforeseen  delays  they  could,  Avith  feAV  ex¬ 
ceptions,  make  their  deliveries  on  time. 

And  are  Ave  in  retailing  being  realistic  in  the  commit¬ 
ments  Ave  are  making?  Are  we  still  placing  orders  amounting 
to  double  Avhat  Ave  Avant  or  need,  believing  that  the  scarcity 
of  merchandise  Avill  prevent  tlie  manufacturer  from  shipping 
full  quantities?  As  a  consequence,  Avill  the  daAvn  of 
peace  find  retailers  engaged  in  a  mad  scramble  to  cancel 
their  over  commitments,  forcing  manufacturers  to  cancel 
their  commitments,  the  Avhole  process  adding  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  reconversion?  Is  it  not  essential  for  us  retailers 
to  review  immediately  and  constantly  adjust  our  outstanding 
commitments  so  as  to  minimize  the  problem  of  reconversion? 

^  From  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  before  the  Marketing  Conference  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  U.  S. 


meins  of  the  industry.  It  empha¬ 
sized  also  the  manufacturer’s  obli¬ 
gation  to  make  Ijetter  products  and 
more  prcnhicts  for  less  money.  7'he 
employee  idea,  too,  might  well  set 
tlie  pattern  for  other  industries. 

Stor*  Traffic  Guide 

rite  H.  C.  Capwell  Company, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  recently  issued  to  all 
department  managers,  buyers  and 
assistants  throughout  the  store  as 
well  as  to  traffic  employees,  an  or¬ 
ganization  chart  outlining  the  set¬ 
up  of  the  traffic  operation  Avithin 
the  store.  It  gives  the  names  and 
departments  that  store  executives 
should  call  or  see  relative  to  vari¬ 
ous  operations.  gtXKl  idea  to 
facilitate  a  smcx)th  How  of  gtKxls 
to  the  selling  floors. 

Loothor  and  Cotton  Tightest 

Whatever  control  lifting  may  be 
looked  for  after  the  fall  of  Ger¬ 
many,  don’t  expect  it  in  connection 
Avith  leather  and  cotton  textiles, 
said  J.  Krug,  WPB  chairman, 
late  last  month.  These  basic  com¬ 
modities  "are  in  tight  supply”,  he 
emphasized,  “and  the  consumers’ 
need  for  shoes  and  essential  cloth¬ 
ing  must  and  Avill  be  protected 
through  continuance  of  WPB  di¬ 
rectives,  powers  and  allocatioti  con¬ 
trols  after  controls  in  most  other 
fields  haAe  Ix-en  abolished.” 

Harbingar  of  Peace? 

Bit  by  bit  we  are  getting  back 
to  prcAvar  things.  .\s  an  indication, 
witness  the  dropping  since  No¬ 
vember  1  of  the  words  “War 
.Mann”  on  alarm  clocks.  Hence¬ 
forth,  says  a  General  Electric  re¬ 
lease,  the  G.  E.  trademark  will  re¬ 
place  the  “AVar  .\larm”.  ^Vith  this 
exception  the  clock  Avill  1m.*  identi¬ 
cal. 

Reconversion  Prices 

Pricing  of  articles  not  manufac¬ 
tured  during  the  Avar  and  on  which 
no  price  ceiling  Avas  established  is 
one  of  the  (juestions  Avidely  dis¬ 
cussed.  However,  OP.\  is  said  to 
have  figured  out  that  this  Avill  ap¬ 
ply  to  only  15  per  cent  of  articles 
that  will  be  manufactured  directly 
after  the  Avar  and  will  include  such 
things  as  automobiles,  electric  re¬ 
frigerators.  washing  machines,  ra¬ 
dios  and  a  few  other  major  items 
which  have  not  lieen  manufactured 
during  the  Avar. 
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FREE  COPY? 


and  produced  the  32-page  Pepperell  Con- 
s^umer  Sheet  Survey. 

All  sheet  wholesalers  and  retailers  can 
henefit  by  reading  and  using  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Survey... right  away... and 
in  your  post-war  merchandising  planning. 
So  write  on  your  letterhead  for  your  copy. 
Put  the  Survey  to  work  today! 


•  Recently  we  contacted  hundreds  of 
housewives  . . .  from  Maine  to  California 
. . .  in  all  age  and  income  groups.  We 
probe<l  buying  habits,  brand  preferences, 
future  needs  and  wants. 

The  fund  of  information  was  amazingly 
complete. ..and  helpful.  Result?  We  assem¬ 
bled  the  data  carefully  and  conveniently. 


160  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON  7,  MASS 
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How  Stores  Use  Instaliment  Credit 
to  Promote  Soft  Goods  Sales 


. . .  Two-thirds  of  stores  reporting  in  CMD  survey 
offer  time-payment  terms  for  this  merchandise. 
The  most  popular  is  the  Budget  or  Club  plan. 

By  j.  Gordon  Dakins, 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


REALlZINCi  that  retail  credit 
will  have  a  vital  role  in  post¬ 
war  distribution,  credit  ex- 
ectuives  are  carefully  examining 
their  procedures  today  to  make 
sure  they  will  l>e  adequate  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  which  will  be 
made  upon  them  after  the  war. 
Credit  men  know  that  wartime 
shortages  of  durable  goods,  coupled 
with  the  American  habit  of  install¬ 
ment  buying,  will  produce  a  great 
expansion  in  installment  sales  of 
hard  goods  postwar,  and  they  have 
made  plans  to  meet  the  situation. 
In  addition,  they  realize  that  the 
same  time-payment  plan  can  be 
used  to  increase  the  sale  of  soft 
goods  in  the  postwar  period,  and 
they  now  have  ready  a  number  of 
different  systems  to  stimulate  the 
credit  sale  of  this  typie  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

A  survey  recently  conducted  by 
the  Credit  Management  Division, 
NRDGA,  reveals  what  credit  mana¬ 
gers  regard  as  the  best  methods  for 
selling  soft  goods  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  The  data  was  obtained 
from  13  stores.  Some  of  these 
stores  are  small,  with  an  annual 
gross  sales  volume  of  less  than 
35(^,000,  while  others  are  large, 
with  annual  sales  grossing  more 
than  $50,000,000. 

The  most  popular  plan,  the 
study  indicates,  is  the  Budget  or 
Club  Plan.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
the  stores  use  it.  In  second  place, 
with  35  per  cent  of  the  stores  pre¬ 
ferring  it,  is  the  Coupon  Book  Plan. 
The  remaining  13  per  cent  of  the 
stores  use  a  variety  of  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Letter  of  Credit  or 
Purchase  Certificate  Plan,  the  Nine¬ 
ty-Day  .\ccount  Plan,  the  Perma¬ 


nent  Budget  .Account  Plan,  the 
Budgeted  Charge  .Account  Plan, 
and  the  Cash-Fime  Plan. 

.Although  the  Coupon  Book  2. 
Plan  rates  second  in  favor  among 
the  123  stores,  when  the  group  is 
divided  into  sections  on  the  basis 
of  gross  sales,  it  is  found  that^  the 
C'.oupon  Book  Plan  increases  in 
popularity.  Thus,  among  stores 
whose  gross  annual  sales  run  be¬ 
tween  $10  and  $20  million,  50  per 
cent  use  the  Coupon  Book  Plan, 
while  among  stores  whose  annual 
sales  gross  more  than  $20  million,* 
the  number  who  use  it  amounts 
to  58  per  cent. 

Budget  or  Club  Plan 

riie  Budget  Plan  is  very  similar 
lo  the  plan  used  for  the  sale  of 
hard  goods  on  installments.  The 
customer  first  makes  her  selections 
and  then  arranges  an  account  with 
the  credit  office.  There  the  con¬ 
tract  is  signed,  the  down  payment 
is  paid,  and  the  customer  agrees 
to  pay  the  remainder,  plus  a  service 
(harge,  on  a  weekly  or  monthly 
basis.  Stores  favoring  this  plan  say 
this  about  it: 

I.  “It  makes  it  jxtssible  for  us  to 
sell  more  merchandise  to  lower 
income  groups  of  good  credit 
standing,  and  it  is  also  very 
jjopular  with  many  housewives 
who  operate  on  a  monthly  bud¬ 
get  for  clothing,  household 
linen  and  draperies.  As  long 
as  applications  are  carefully 
checked  through  the  credit  bu¬ 
reau,  and  collections  followed 
up  consistently  and  intelligent¬ 
ly,  this  type  of  credit  selling  is 
profitable  to  a  store.  The  carry¬ 
ing  charges  provide  a  revenue 


which  is  added  to  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

“Very  profitable  from  a  revenue 
basis,  and  in  normal  times  it 
can  l)e  used  to  convert  slow 
pay  30-day  account  customers 
into  satisfactory  installment 
purchasers.” 

3.  “\Vc  get  business  on  this  basis 
we  could  not  get  on  op>en  ac¬ 
count.” 

1.  “Permits  customers  with  limit¬ 
ed  income  to  make  larger  pur¬ 
chases.” 

5.  “It  has  very  definitely  stimu¬ 
lated  sales.” 

Coupon  Book  Plan 

The  Coupon  Book  Plan  is  based 
on  the  use  of  coupon  Ijooks  which 
are  sold  on  credit.  These  books 
are  good  for  various  amounts, 
some  l)eing  valued  as  low  as  $15, 
while  others  run  as  high  as  $100. 
rhe  customer  secures  these  books 
from  the  credit  office  at  the  time 
the  account  is  arranged.  A  down 
payment  is  secured  (unless  pur¬ 
chases  are  to  be  restricted  to  items 
priced  at  less  than  $10),  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  is  added,  and  payment 
of  the  account  is  extended  on  a 
weekly  or  monthly  basis.  The 
books  contain  coujxins  of  varying 
denominations  which  the  customer 
uses  as  cash  in  buying  goods 
throughout  the  store.  The  advant¬ 
ages  claimed  for  this  plan  by  stores 
using  it  are  many.  For  example: 

1.  “It  is  particularly  advantage¬ 
ous  for  use  on  borderline  ac¬ 
counts  where  the  store  would 
hesitate  to  grant  30-day  credit 
terms.  It  is  also  valuable  in 
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connection  with  customers 
who  have  previously  been  slow 
on  their  charge  accounts,  and 
also  for  applicants  who  have 
no  credit  record.” 

2.  “It  reaches  the  wage  earner 
who  needs  longer  than  30  days 
to  pay,  or  who  is  not  eligible 
for  an  oj)en  account.” 

3.  "Allows  customer  to  pay  over 
a  period  of  time  for  merchan¬ 
dise  which  he  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  buy  on  charge  account 
terms.” 

•1.  “It  taps  a  field  that  we  could 
not  heretofore  sell  to.-the 

budget  apparel  field.” 

5.  “The  main  advantage  is  that 

you  only  have  one  |)Osting, 

and  that  is  for  the  coupon 

book  at  the  time  it  is  issued. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  post  each 
salescheck  as  purchases  are 

made.” 

6.  “It  stimulates  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
ditional  merchandise  and  pro¬ 
vides  quick  turnover.” 

7.  “Provides  for  convenience  of 
purchase,  speed  in  selling,  and 
credit  control.” 

8.  “It  eliminates  small  detailed 
accounts,  permits  speedy  post¬ 
ing,  and  results  in  additional 
sales.” 

9.  “Provides  an  excellent  record 
for  the  store  and  the  customer. 
Very  simple  to  add  on  and  to 
follow  for  non-payment.” 

10.  “Promotes  sales,  reduces  bill¬ 
ing  costs,  and  earns  a  carrying 
charge.” 

11.  “Economical,  convenient,  and 
the  customers  like  it.” 

12.  “No  authorization  or  posting 
of  saleschecks  required.  Sim¬ 
plifies  bookkeeping.” 

13.  “Sales  are  handled  as  cash 
sales  which  enables  customers 
to  shop  quickly.” 

14.  “Most  advantageous  from  an 
operating  standpoint  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  control 
of  purchases  by  the  customer.” 

However,  one  credit  manager, 
whose  store  uses  the  coupon  plan, 
is  apparently  not  fully  satisfied 
with  it.  He  reports  a  certain  re¬ 
sentment  on  the  part  of  the  store’s 
customers  because  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  come  to  the  credit  office 
to  secure  the  coupon  books  before 
they  can  make  purchases.  He  says. 


"I  have  always  felt  there  is  no  need 
for  our  customers  to  wait  at  our 
cashier’s  desk  while  a  clerk  has  to 
get  the  ledger  card  and  do  the 
posting  while  the  customer  is  there, 
causing  cotisiderable  delay.  I  also 
believe  installment  customers  are 
entitled  to  a  statement  each  month, 
the  same  as  our  30-day  customers. 
This  serves  as  a  dun,  if  necessary, 
atid  we  can  also  enclose  advertising 
matter  which  deferred  payment 
customers  do  not  get,  and  which 
would  undoubtedly  help  our  sales 
volume.” 

Letter  of  Credit  Plan 

Under  the  Letter  of  Credit 
Plan,  the  customer  signs  a  contract 
attd  receives  a  purchase  certificate 
which  is  good  for  the  amount 
arranged.  The  contract  provides 
lor  a  down  payment,  the  addition 
of  a  service  charge,  and  payment 
of  the  accoutu  on  a  tleferred 
basis.  The  customer  uses  the  pur- 
(hase  certificate  to  buy  goods.  .\s 
she  shops,  her  purchases  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  purchase  certificate 
and  deducted  by  the  salesperson 
from  the  face  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  Each  subsequent  purchase 
automatically  reduces  the  amount 
left  to  spend  until  the  whole 
amount  is  used. 

Those  stores  which  use  the  Let¬ 
ter  of  Credit  Plan  say  that  it  has 
the  merit  of  giving  the  customer 
the  advantages  of  a  charge  account 
with  club  plan  terms.  Disadvant¬ 
ages  reported,  however,  are  the 
fact  that  all  purchases  have  to  be 
posted  to  the  customer’s  account, 
and  that  the  salespeople  sometimes 
itiake  errors  in  subtracting  pur¬ 
chases  on  the  certificate. 

Permanent  Budget  Account 

This  plan  gives  the  customer  a 
running  charge  account  without 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  whole 
amount  each  month.  Here’s  how 
it  works:  The  customer  opens  an 
account  for  say  S60,  depending  on 
the  arrangements  made  with  the 
credit  office.  One-sixth  of  this 
amount  is  paid  each  month.  As 
payments  are  made,  the  account  is 
reduced  below  its  limit,  but  the 
customer  can  make  more  purchases 
in  any  department  bringing  the  ac¬ 
count  up  to  the  original  amount. 
In  other  words,  the  credit  arranged 
is  a  permanent  account,  or  revolv¬ 
ing  credit.  There  is  a  service 


tharge  which  is  added  to  the  state¬ 
ment  mailed  to  the  customer  each 
month,  showing  what  she  has 
bought.  In  some  stores,  a  perma¬ 
nent  budget  customer  receives  a 
charga-plate  or  other  identification 
card  like  a  regular  charge  custom¬ 
er,  and  must  show  it  on  each  pur¬ 
chase.  On  individual  purchases 
over  SIO,  a  one-third  down  pay¬ 
ment  is  secured  in  accordance  with 
Regulation  \V. 

Those  using  the  Permanent 
Budget  Account  claim  that  it  cre¬ 
ates  business  much  faster  than  un¬ 
der  the  Budget  or  Coupon  Plan. 
'True,  it  requires  a  very  close  au¬ 
thorizing  system,  but  its  easy  add- 
(»n  feature  results  in  increased 
sales.  Many  customers  like  it  l)e- 
causc  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
a  charge  account,  although  pay¬ 
ment  is  permitted  on  extended 
terms. 

90-Day  Account  Plan 

'This  plan  permits  the  customer 
to  sign  the  90-day  agreement  in 
the  departmetit  where  the  purchase 
is  made,  and  also  to  make  the  re- 
(juired  down  payment  there.  She 
need  tiot  come  to  the  credit  office 
to  make  any  arrangements  if  either 
a  regular  or  90-day  account  has  al- 
reatly  beeti  established.  Statemetits 
are  mailed  otice  a  month,  and  one- 
third  is  due  each  month  15  days 
after  the  billing  date.  .Accounts 
are  billed  on  a  cycle  basis.  car- 
rving  charge  is  added  only  if  the 
account  becomes  past  due. 

Budgeted  Charge  .Account 

Under  this  plan,  the  customer 
gets  a  charga-plate  together  with 
an  insert  indicating  the  credit  limit. 
.As  she  shops,  she  hands  the  plate 
to  the  salesclerk  who  punches  out 
holes  in  the  insert  for  the  amount 
of  the  purchase.  When  all  holes 
have  been  punched,  the  customer 
can  secure  additional  inserts  by  ap- 
plyitig  at  the  credit  office.  .All  items 
are  posted  to  the  customer’s  state¬ 
ment,  and  a  carrying  charge  is 
added.  Statements  are  billed  on  a 
cycle  basis  with  billing  dates  based 
on  the  due  dates  of  the  accounts. 

Before  each  statement  goes  out, 
it  is  analyzed,  and  on  the  bottom 
of  the  form  is  listed  the  amount 
of  the  required  monthly  payment. 

Stores  employing  this  plan  re- 
(Continiied  on  page  59) 
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In  early  AMERICA,  the  Mohawk  Trail  crostied  New  York  State  from  Ea«t 
to  West.  Today,  that  trail  is  extended— marked  all  over  America  by  a  sys* 
tern  of  top>notrh  distributors  ready  to  bring  you  the  best  carpet  service 
in  history.  Besides  sales-training  helps  and  niarket*planned  tnerchandis* 
ing,  these  distributors  offer  exclusive  advantages : 

!★  Low  inventories— faster  turnover  j/ 

Wider  stock  plan— more  volume 

3*'**  Fewer  markdowns— higher  profits  / 

4ft'*”*'*’  24  to  48  hour  delivery  on  available  items*  / 

9**'*'*'*  Equitable  distribution  of  today's  limited  volume  ^ 

Every  retailer  reeognises  that  in  the 
uncertain  market  conditions  after  the 

war,  and  in  the  competitive  play  for  / 

volume,  there'll  l»e  plenty  of  pitfalls.  /, 

Hundreds  are  weleomina  the  Mohawk 

distributor  plan— and  fietting  on  the  y 

Mohawk  Trail.  They  know  it  goes 

strai|clit  as  an  arrow  to  the  core  of  rug^  '  '  ^ .. 

todov 

proiiut  tion  ~  but  \tohawk  JT  / 

m«Arj  a  ppinf  o/ /«!> 

Jor  all  distributors^  / 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

— AlltM>i)*Crwiii  C4. 

TINNISSEI 

riiuUMiHM^a  J^,S4mlhrnT  Fiirii.  SmIcm  C'o. 
KnttXA'ilir  <l~-,s<Mtlhcni  Kum.  Salca  Cv. 
MA’iiii'hia  A— lU'iianl  l.iiHilvum  A  Kug  Ctf* 

TiXAS 

IinllHH  I— 'l*cHMl<>c>Gitull*crl  C'orp. 

Diillaw  1— U«'tiMi*v|  l.iiiulA'uni  A  Kii;;  I'o. 

Kl  l*a.'«4>-^FI  l*aM#  WholcHMic  Cart»rt  A 
Ktiriitliirf  «'•»..  Im*. 

HiMiwiiNi  1— l'ca»lcN*>Gaiill>erl  Con** 
lltKiwiuii  2— Ut’itaiTl  l.hitflEntin  A  Rue  rp. 

^au  .\iiluiiiu  U^l*ca»l<*c>Gaulticrt  iorp. 

UTAH 

Sail  l  ake  City — U.  N.  A  E.  Walter  A  COa 

VmOINIA 

NiHfolk — J.  4.  llaiiiCM  A  Co. 

UiciimotMl  J.  J.  Hainea  A  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

ScuUle  14 — MiirHhHlI  Wells  Co. 

Mattie  1 — U.  N.  A  K.  Waller  A  Co. 
MHskane— MHrHhall'WellM  Co. 
biHikaiK*  8 — U.  N.  A  K.  Waller  A  Co. 

WIST  VltOINIA 

Charleston  I — t;-.iihrte>Morria*Caiii|»l*ell  Co. 
IfuiitiiiKluii  7 — WattH.  RUter  A  Co. 
rarki*rsiiui-u<— Guthrie>Morrta*Cani|>bell  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Miluuukev  j— NttutlKK'fer  A  Co. 


ALARAMA 

Birmingham  3— Renard  Liuo.  A  Rug  Co. 

CALIPOtNIA 

Freano  8 — D.  N.  A  E.  Walter  A  Co. 

1.08  Angele*  M^llutlcr  llros. 

to*  Aiiaelen  14 — D.  N.  A  E.  Walter  A  Co. 

San  FraneiHCo  19 — Butler  Rm*. 

han  Francineo  6—1).  N.  A  E.  Waller  A  Co. 

COIORADO 

DcuY'cr  2 — Renard  t.inolcuin  A  Rug  Co. 

CONNiCTICUT 

New  Haven  1 1 — Colman  l.cvtn  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Ja4*k*onville  6— reaslee.Ga'.illieri  Corp. 
Miami  .16^— Irviiifi  tliMrilmtorN.  Inc. 

Miami  37 — reaslee-Oaullierl  Coni. 

Taiu|ia  1~-l*caslee>Gaull>ert  Corp. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3 — l*easlee«Gautbcrt  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

ChiraKo  8 — Glalmian  Bro*. 

ChienKo  •**4— ^Neidlioefer  A  Co. 

ChiraKo  54— RenarU  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

INDIANA 

FvanaviUe  lO— Small  A  Seheloaky  Co. 
IntlianaiKilia  4^Rcnard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 
Kichmoml— The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co..  Inc. 

IOWA 

]>ea  Moines  1) — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  CO. 
lH‘»  Moines  8— bchiuitt  A  Henry  Mfg.  • 

Co.f  Incs  A 


KENTUCKY 

louisville  3-^-Otia  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 
Louisville  1— FeasleevGaulbert  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

Miiiiroe — .Monroe  Hardware  Co. 

New'  Orleans  1 3— Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

MARYLAND 

naitimore  :i — Butler  Rro*. 

Haltimore  1— J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ItuMton  14 — Colman  l.evin  Co. 

Hualnn  10>— rresrott  A  Co. 
bpringlield  4— Colman  Levin  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

1>etruil«>— Buhl  .Son*  Co. 

Detroit  26— l.olt  A  Geckler 
Grand  Koiiids  2— 'lott  A  Geckler 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolia  3-«— Butler  Rro*. 

AliniU'S|K>tia  .5— l.asher  CariK't  A  Lino.  Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kanwis  City  8— RenartI  l.lno.  A  R’.tg  Co. 
.St.  Louis  3 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Kug  Co. 

MONTANA 

Butli' — F.  K.  Buck  bales  Co. 

NEiRASKA 

Omaha  1— Orchanl  A  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Binuliainton^Culumlna  Jabbing  Co. 


Buffabt  5 — II.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

New  York  City  1 6  Cnicketl  A  Ru**.  Inc. 
New  York  City  I fk— laick  Cari»et  t'o..  Inc. 
IbM'heHtEvr  4— <'olumbia  Dlatrilnibn'a.  Inc. 
.Syracuse  16  ■  Columltia  I)iHiril>ut(»rH.  Inc. 
L'tiea  4^^oluinl>ia  Distributors.  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Qoldabotx^~AlllBon>Erwin  CO. 

CharloUo  Ir— Alllson«Erwln  Co* 

High  Point  AIH>on»Enrtn  Co* 

OHIO 

Cniemnati  2 — RenanI  l.lnolfniin  A  Rug  Co. 

Cleveland  I.Y^Lolt  A  Geckler 

ioluinbUM  I  5— KenarU  Linoleum  A  Kug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

OklalMHiiH  t'lty  I  ^l'eaKU*e><la'jll»erl  C'orp. 
Oklal'omn  City  2— Keiiard  Lino.  A  Kug  Co. 

OREGON 

l*«»rtlaiul  8— MarnhalLWellH  Co. 
rorllaiHl  4 — U.  N.  A  F..  Walter  A  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown^— Culumlna  Jobbing  Co. 

I.rtc — 11.  D.  T.*iylar  Co. 
llarrisImrK-^'aiMlal  Ik'tbling  Co. 
PhihidelphiH  6— Butler  Bro^. 

IMtiliMlelphia  7— .S.  Wolf  A  .Sons 
1‘itlsbitrKli  22 — Felix  Half  A  Bro..  lilC* 
I'lttHburgli  2'2— Geo.  Weill)  A  Co. 

Ki'atling — Ctdunibia  Jul»bing  Co. 
bcrnntiHT— Col'Jtubta  Jol»biug  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

rrovtdcnce  3--^'olmau  Levin  Cu* 


the  riVE  POINT  STAR  WAT... 

the  mohawk  WAY! 


MOHAWK 

r  ^  Mill  Uditnil  Viati'inm 


The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 
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1.  How  to  make  a  home  in  a  boom  town. 

2.  How  houMwives  in  war  work  can 
prove  geniuses  on  new  methods. 

3.  How  Wage  Ewners  can  secure  their 
own  postwar  jobs. 

4.  How  Capital  and  Labor  can  enter  into 
new  harmony  and  unity. 

5.  How  to  solve  problems  of  children 
of  war  marriages. 


BEN  FRANKLIN  walked  with  kingS)  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
He  crossed  wits  with  the  keenest  diplomats  of  Europe;  and  helped  write  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  He  was  one  of  America’s  richest  men,  but  he  never  lost 'the  common 
touch.'  His  'Poor  Richard's  Almanac'  became  the  common  man’s  maxims;  the 
precepts  and  inspiration  that  made  millions  respond  and  helped  make  America  great. 

Franklin’s  down-to-earth  simplicity,  his  sincerity  and  realism,  were  unknown  or 
ignored  in  magazine- America  twenty-flve  years  ago.  Then,True  Story  with  its  com¬ 
mon  touch,  its  stories  and  articles  that  put  the  lives  of  real  people  on  paper  in 
simple,  unaffected  language  —  made  new  millions  read  where  none  had  ever  read 
before.  At.Arst  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed.  True  Story  gained  momentum  from  the 
millions  of  new  readers  it  understood  and  helped.  It  accelerated  the  growth  of 
millions  more  readers  for  other  new  magazines.  It  influenced  the  basic  pattern 
of  existing  general  magazines,  ilt  re-directed  the  thinking  of  the  movie,  radio,  news¬ 
papers —  even  of  advertising  itself. 

There  has  never  been  another  True  Story.  Its  25-year  leadership  has  never  been 
challenged.  True  Story’s  influence  in  the  Wage  Earner  Market  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before  —  be  it  for  a  greater  understanding  or  greater  sales. 
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FOR  25  YEARS  THE  WAGE  EARNERS’  FAVORITE  MAGAZINt 


TRUE  STORY 


THE  COMMON  MAN,  WELL  INFORMED,  IS  THE  GREATEST 
FORCE  TOWARD  BUILDING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT. 
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All-Time  Highs  in  Jobs,  Volume,  Income 
Are  Practical  Possibilities 

...A  forecast  of  trends  in  employment,  sav¬ 
ings,  investment,  and  an  estimate  of  likely 
demand  for  consumer  and  capital  goods. 

By  Sumner  H.  Slighter, 

Chairman,  Research  Advisory  Board,  CEl), 

Lamonl  Professor  of  Economics,  Harvard  University 


WI I  HIX  two  years  alter  the 
end  of  fighting,  federal  ex¬ 
penditures  will  drop  from 
alxiut  $90  billion  to  $25  billion  a 
year.  This  will  represent  the  great¬ 
est  and  swiftest  disappearance  of 
markets  in  all  history.  Within  a 
year  after  the  fighting,  eight  or  nine 
million  men  yvill  leave  the  armed 
services,  two  million  will  leave  the 
civilian  government  jobs,  and  five 
million  will  lx;  laid  off  by  plants 
making  combat  munitions.  Of  thir¬ 
teen  million  additional  men  mak¬ 
ing  war  goods,  perhaps  half  will  be 
laid  off.  Some  of  these  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  workers  will  leave  the 
lalxir  market  altogether,  but  nearly 
twenty  million  of  them  will  be 
hniking  for  jobs— not,  necessarily, 
all  at  once,  but  within  a  year  after 
the  firing  ceases.  Is  there  any 
chance  that  this  large  and  sudden 
collapse  in  demand  will  fail  to 
plunge  the  country  into  a  depress¬ 
ion  worse  than  that  of  1933? 

Let  us  kx)k  at  the  other  side  of 
the  picture.  We  shall  be  living  in  a 
world  of  superlatives— a  world  of 
record-breaking  “highs”  and  “lows”. 
When  the  war  ends,  the  accumu¬ 
lated  needs  of  American  consumers 
and  American  business  enterprises 
will  also  be  at  all-time  highs. 

Back  in  1941,  with  six  million 
people  unemployed,  Americans 
were  driving  29  million  automo¬ 
biles,  but  by  the  end  of  1944  the 
number  of  automobiles  will  lx; 
down  to  23  million  or  less.  If,  by 
any  chance,  employment  after  the 
war  is  higher  than  in  1940,  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  wish  to  drive  considerably 
more  than  29  million  automobiles 
—probably  33  million  or  34  mil¬ 
lion. 

There  are  over  six  hundred  arti- 
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cles  of  iron  and  steel  that  have  not 
I.ecn  made  for  civilian  use  since 
early  in  1942.  Most  durable  house¬ 
hold  goods,  for  example,  have  not 
lx;en  made  since  1942.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  estimate  that,  by  the  end  of 
the  war  (say,  in  1945  or  1946)  the 
accumulation  of  deferred  demand 
will  be  equal  to  two  years’  sales  at 
the  1940  rate.  This  is  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  because  in  1940  an 
average  of  about  7  million  jxTsons 
were  unemployed.  This  estimate 
indicates  the  following  volumes  of 


accumulated  demand: 

Vacuum  Cleaners  .  3.5  million 

Clocks  .  7.2  million 

Radio  Receivers . 23.0  million 

Refrigerators  .  5.2  million 

Electric  Irons . 10.3  million 

\Vashing  Machines  ...  3.1  million 

Waffle  Irons  .  1.5  million 

Heating  Pads  1.8  million 

Percolators  .  3.7  million 

roasters  .  4.5  million 


I'he  annual  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  in  the  United  States 
is  about  550,000.  If  every  house 
lasted  forever,  we  should  need 
about  5.50,000  new  dwelling  units 
each  year  to  provide  for  the  increase 
in  families.  In  1942,  the  number 
of  piermanent  dwelling  units  con¬ 
structed  was  358,000;  in  1943,  it 
w'as  still  less;  and  in  1944  it  will  be 
even  less  than  in  1943.  By  the  end 
of  1944  there  will  be  a  deficiency 
of  at  least  750,000  in  the  lUimlxT 
of  |)ermanent  dw'elling  units  con¬ 
structed  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  normal  number  of  marriages 
in  the  United  States  is  about 
1,400,000  a  year.  The  number  of 
marriages  varies  with  business  con¬ 
ditions,  and  one  can  judge  the 
state  of  business  simply  by  plotting 


year  by  year  the  number  of  mar¬ 
riages  on  a  chart.  In  1932,  the 
number  of  marriages  fell  to  982.- 
000.  In  1940,  it  was  1,565,000,  or 
165,000  above  normal;  in  1941,  it 
was  1,616,000,  or  216,000  above  nor¬ 
mal;  and  in  1942,  it  was  1,800,000, 
and  in  1943,  1,750,000.  .\t  present 
there  are  about  1,200,000  more  mar¬ 
ried  couples  in  the  United  States 
than  there  would  have  been  had 
the  war  not  occurred.  In  1944,  the 
number  of  marriages  may  sink 
down  to  normal  or  even  below 
normal,  and  it  may  lx;  below  nor¬ 
mal  in  1945.  If  the  war  ends  by 
1946,  the  number  of  families  will 
be  800,(M)0  to  1,000,0(H)  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
war  not  (xcurred.  A  high  propxir- 
tion  of  the  7,000,000  couples  who 
have  been  married  during  the  last 
four  years  have  not  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  and  have  purchased  little 
furniture,  rugs,  and  household 
equipment.  The  greatest  marriage 
year  in  human  history  was  1920. 
In  all  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
the  United  States,  the  number  of 
marriages  reached  a  new  high, 
rhis  was  true  regardless  of  whether 
the  country  was  in  the  war  or  not, 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  on  the 
w'inning  or  losing  side,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  was  experienc¬ 
ing  extreme  inflation.  .About  a 
year  after  the  service  men  are  de¬ 
mobilized,  marriages  in  the  United 
States  will  reach  another  peak.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  accumulated 
need  for  household  goods,  after  the 
war,  will  reach  new’  highs. 

Great  and  pressing  needs  for 
gfx)ds  do  not  necessarily  mean  de¬ 
mand.  That  requires  purchasing 
power.  During  the  last  three  years 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Now  /  think  the  main  entrance  should  be  enlarged  to  where  that 
dotted  line  is,,,  to  accommodate  the  mass  of  shoitpers  we  can  expect 
for  Holmes  &  Edwards  Sterling  Inlaid 
Silverplate  after  the  war,  ** 


in  advertising 


Leadership 

display  promotion 


Copyright  1944,  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div.,  Meriden,  Conn,  o  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Merchandisers  Look  Ahead  to 
High-Powered  Competition 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


girls’  wear  and  in  lingerie  and 
negligees.  Arthur  E.  Littman, 
president  of  Arthur  E.  Littman, 
Inc.,  said  that  between  shortages 
and  arl)itrary  handling  of  deliver¬ 
ies  by  inaiudacturers,  the  apparel 
departments  face  a  difficult  and 
possibly  improfital)le  spring. 

PRICE  LEVEL 

Dr.  Lharles  F.  Roos,  president 
of  the  Econometric  Institute,  re¬ 
peated  the  prediction  he  made  at 
the  Absecon  Conference  in  August 
to  the  effect  that  the  end  of  the 
war  woidd  not  bring  any  radical 
disturbance  in  the  price  le\el.  It 
will  probably,  he  said,  reach  its 
high  a  few  months  after  the  war’s 
termination,  and  then  show  a 
gradual  decline.  He  obser\ed  that 
the  introductory  prices  on  items 
newly  produced  or  returning  to 
production  would  probably  be 
their  highest  prices;  and  Q.  For¬ 
rest  Walker,  R.  H.  Macy  economist, 
pointed  out  that  stores  should  trv 
to  take  this  fact  into  account  when 
making  their  first  commitments 
on  such  gotnls. 

Dr.  R(M)s  said  iliat  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  eight  years  to  work  off 
the  backlog  of  dematid  in  cotisum- 
er  durable  goods,  except  in  the 
case  of  radios,  where  production 
facilities  have  been  tremendously 
increased. 

VENDOR  RELATIONS 

Manufacturers’  terms  atul  tlis- 
counts  are  a  part  of  the  individual 
store’s  bargain  with  its  resources, 
and  changes  in  them  cannot  be 
acted  upon  by  the  NRDG.\  as 
an  association.  This  principle  was 
stressed  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDGA’s  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  vice-president 
of  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Inc.  The  ,\ssociation  can,  he  said, 
give  atlvice  to  stores;  and  in  any 
case  where  the  changes  are  made 
by  an  association  of  manufacturers 
taking  organized  action,  NRDGA 
can  lay  the  matter  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  on  the 
basis  that  such  action  represetits 
collusion. 


When  a  change  arises  in  the 
terms  of  an  individual  bargain  be- 
tweett  store  and  resource,  Mr. 
Wolf  said,  the  first  thing  for  the 
retailer  to  do  is  to  check  it  with 
OPA  rules.  When  a  manufacturer 
lowers  a  discount,  he  must  lower 
his  price,  or  be  in  violation  of 
OPA  regulations. 

On  the  cjuestion  of  March  31 
delivery  dates  oti  spring  coats  and 
suits,  .Mr.  W’olf  recommetided  that 
letailers  keep  trying  individually 
to  get  the  date  changed  to  March 
15.  No  success  whatever,  he  added, 
has  been  achieted  so  far,  partly  be- 
(aiise  the  matin  facturers  them¬ 
selves  are  up  agaitist  similarly  un¬ 
satisfactory  delivery  dates  laid 
down  by  the  mills. 

A  committee  of  the  NRlXiA  will 
shortly  be  appointed,  he  reported, 
to  draw  up  a  statularcl  order  form 
for  submission  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  .Vssociation  in  Januarv. 
Its  use  would,  of  course,  be  volun¬ 
tary.  Mr.  Wolf  suggested  that  such 
a  form  might  well  contain  stand¬ 
ard  provisions  covering  everything 
except  prices,  terms  and  discounts. 
Sc*\eral  members  agreed  from  the 
lliKir  with  his  statement  that  the 
widely  \arying,  often  obscure,  clut¬ 
tered  and  outmoded  order  forms 
in  use  by  stores  might  be  one  of 
the  causes  for  the  formatioti  of  so 
many  small  groups  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  attempting  to  set  up  their  own 
“rules”. 

WPB  CONTROLS 

Because  there  is  no  further  possi¬ 
bility  of  over-stocking  wartime 
ir.erchanclise  and  because  stores 
must  be  free  to  make  (piick  post¬ 
war  adjustments.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Ny- 
strom,  president  of  the  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association, 
said  that  the  inventory  order  L-219 
would  in  his  opinion  no  longet 
serve  a  useful  purpose  and  should 
l)e  eliminated  on  V-E  Day. 

“The  heavy  stocks  of  1942  atid 
1943,’’  he  pointed  out,  "have  large¬ 
ly  disappeared.  There  are  very 
sharp  shortages  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  many  kinds  of  wanted 
gcjods.  Turnover  rates  are  mount¬ 
ing,  another  indication  of  low 


stocks.  Nor  is  there  any  probabilitc 
that  without  inventory  restriction, 
either  wholesalers  or  retailers 
would  be  able  to  increase  their 
stocks  of  wanted  goods.  There  may 
be  need  for  some  kind  of  allocation, 
but  not  for  inventory  control. 
Many  of  the  goods  now  available 
which  could  perhaps  be  obtained 
in  quantity  are  below  the  standards 
of  those  available  before  the  war. 
•Ml  intelligent  retailers  are  keenly 
fearful  of  having  greater  stocks  ol 
these  goods  on  their  hands  than 
tliev  need  from  day  to  day.  Fhey 
know  that  when  the  production  ol 
standard  gtMnls  begins  again  the 
market  for  wartime  ersatz  will  dis¬ 
appear.’’ 

In  ortler  to  prepare  themselves 
for  postwar  merchandising,  retail 
ers  will  need  to  be  able  immediate¬ 
ly  after  V-E  Day  to  exercise  a  Ilexi 
bility  in  their  operations  not  readi¬ 
ly  possible  under  L-219,  Dr.  \v- 
strom  said.  Fhey  must  be  free,  lie 
continued,  to  buy  certain  staple 
goods  in  quantity  to  cover  long¬ 
time  needs,  to  make  speedy  pur 
chases  when  new  fashion  trends 
appear  in  apparel  or  home  furnisli- 
itigs,  to  meet  a  sudden  shift  in 
merchandise  requirements  such  as 
would  be  caused  by  the  re-migia 
tion  of  war  workers  to  their  home 
communities,  or  the  decision  to  go 
into  the  merchandising  of  hard 
goods. 

“Stocking  a  new  line,”  Dr.  Ny- 
strom  pointed  out,  “retpiires  ex¬ 
tensive  immediate  investment.  I’ti 
less  leeway  is  pro\ed  from  regula¬ 
tions  such  as  L-219  many  retailers 
carrying  normal  stocks  of  old 
classes  of  g(M)ds  will  find  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  add  many,  if  any,  new  lines. 
Their  opportunities  will  be  restrict 
eded.  I'he  sales  of  the  manufactur 
ers  of  such  goods  and  the  economy 
of  the  country  will  be  retarded.” 

In  the  light  of  the  accepted  be 
lief  that  the  end  of  the  European 
war  would  bring  little,  if  any,  im¬ 
provement  in  textile  supplies,  some 
members  of  the  audience  protested 
that  the  lifting  of  L-219  restrictions 
would  mean  that  large  buyers 
would  get  the  lion’s  share  of  this 
short  merchandise.  Dr.  Nystrom 
contended  that  where  wholesalers 
are  the  smaller  store’s  sources  ol 
supply  they  would  suffer  no  buy 
ing  disadvantage,  and  that  in 
cases  where  the  store  buys  direct 
the  manufacturer  could  be  trusted 
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The  first  World  War  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  the  young 
rayon  industry.  World  War  II  sees  rayon  repay  that  debt  many 
times  over.  When  the  Army  and  Navy  called  for 
certain  split-hair  specifications,  rayon  met  them  with  yarn  for 
tire  cord,  yarns  for  parachutes  and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  war  essentiab.  At  the  same  time  rayon 
has  kept  up  the  flow  of  civilian  fabrics  so  necessary  to 

morale  on  the  home  front.  In  this  phenomenal  wartime  v 

performance,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  rayon’s  future.  .21 

c 

A  great  industry,  geared  to  expand  and  improve  ; 

in  the  fields  of  fashion,  transportation,  housewares,  ‘41 

industrial  uses;  prepared  to  strike  out 
in  whatever  new  directions  will  lead  quickest 
to  our  goal— the  more  abundant  life 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people.  4|||||| 


30  YEARS  OF  RAYON  POINTS  THE  WAY 

WHITE  LINE  BLACK  UNE 

Retail  value  Domestic  U.  S.  per  capita 

Rayon  Shipments  production  of  Rayon 

1910  \  $6,009,000  1910  O.OM  lbs. 

1920  ^  $343319,000  1920  0.094  lbs. 

1930  ..  $1320,104,000  1930  1.037  lbs. 

1940  $2,124,186,000  194a . 3371  lbs. 
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The  Cotton-'l'extile  Institute  makes  a  point  of  keeping  interest  alive  in  cotton  merchandise  regardless 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting  consumer  demand  at  the  retail  counter.  In  a  fashion  show  at 
New  York  University  the  Institute  presented  an  all-cotton  wardrobe  for  home  sewing.  quilted  robe 
of  plaid  gingham  lined  with  red  flannelette  is  worn  over  red  flannelette  pajamas.  The  long  pajama 
topper  worn  alone  is  a  current  fad.  The  two  sports  outfits  are  interchangeable,  combining  gray  and  red. 
Response  of  the  college  girl  audience  indicated  that  these  are  good  examples  of  the  clothes  they  go  for. 


to  continue  a  fair  allocation.  He 
repeated  that  allocation  control 
could  ser\e  to  secure  the  smaller 
store  all  the  advantages  it  now 
has  from  L-219.  George  \V.  Johns, 
chairman  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  added  that  it  was  his  be¬ 
lief  that  smaller  stores  have  actually 
been  handicapped  by  L-2’19. 

The  revocation  of  I.-8.5  was  also 
recommended  by  Dr.  Nystrom, 
who  said  that  the  order  appears  to 
be  failing  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
manufacture  of  higher  priced  gar¬ 
ments.  Failure  to  enforce  the  order 
properly  is,  he  said,  creating  an 
unhealthy  situation  in  the  apparel 
field.  A.  E.  Jacques,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  Halle  Bros., 
added  that  there  have  been  so 
many  rumors  that  L-85  would  be 
revoked  that  some  manufacturers 
are  preparing  spring  lines  on  this 
basis.  Unless  some  immediate  clari¬ 
fication  of  its  intentions  comes 
from  WPB,  he  asserted,  the  spring 
buying  picture,  which  is  already 


sufficiently  crucial,  would  become 
chaotic. 

SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 

To  his  previous  reports  to 
.\RDG.\  groups  on  the  progress  of 
surplus  disposal  organization,  .\1- 
liert  Frey,  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Surplus  Property  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  atlded 
the  following  facts: 

The  Research  and  Reports  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  disposal  organization 
plans  the  establishment  of  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  of  business  men 
to  help  find  markets  for  hard-to-sell 
items.  .Several  .Association  mem¬ 
bers  have  consented  to  serve  on  it. 

Each  regional  office  is  now  revis¬ 
ing  its  mailing  lists  to  bring  them 
up  to  date.  Hereafter  any  company 
which  has  had  its  name  placed  on 
a  regional  office  list  will  be  notified 
not  only  of  merchandise  offerings 
in  its  own  area,  but  of  any  sizable 
lots  being  offered  for  disposal  in 
other  regions. 


The  installation  of  display  rooms 
is  now  under  way  in  regional  ofli- 
ces.  Later  on,  display  rooms  will 
be  opened  as  well  in  the  district 
offices  which  are  being  establishetl 
in  important  market  centers.  Each 
office  has  a  regular  sales  force 
which  will  inform  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  about  merchandise  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  them. 

Goncertiing  the  Surplus  Property 
.Act  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  October,  .Mr.  Frey  said: 

“Whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Surplus  Property  .Act  are  entirely 
wise  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
entire  economy  remains  to  be  seen. 
There  is  good  reason  for  doubt¬ 
ing  that  they  will  permit  the  most 
efficient  disposal  operation  to  he 
carried  out.  The  provisions  seem 
likely  to  complicate  the  problem 
of  disposal  rather  than  to  simplify 
it  ...  . 

“The  Surplus  Property  Act  cites 
2;)  objectives  of  surplus  property 
(ContiniK'd  on  page  65) 
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Tklitinds  of  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  i>einK  introduee<l  to  Palm  Beac-h,  through  handsomely-tailored  l\ilm  Beach  uniforms.  VMien  these  men 
leturo  to  civilian  life,  they  will  go  to  the  stores  that  really  feature  the  l\ilm  Beach  they  liked  so  well  in  service. 


I 


HOW  PALM  BEACH  BUILDS 
YOUR  “WORLD  OF  TOMORROW" 


|X  many  alert  stores,  postwar  plans  are  w’orking  now.  These  stores 


know  that  many  things  can  be  done  today  to  help  volume  and 
profit  afterwards — such  as  strengthening  their  position  in  their  com¬ 
munity  by  doing  plenty  of  advertising,  by  featuring  branded  mer¬ 
chandise,  by  pushing  the  lines  that  will  keep  ojKTuting  exjK'nses 
down  now — and  after  the  war — and  thus  |)ermit  giving  greater  value. 

Yes,  ^'The  Future  is  Longer  than  the  Duration."  At  BOTH  times, 
Mill  Beach  gives  you  the  best  answers  to  your  summer  clothing 


You’re  in  good  company  when  you 
sell  Palm  Beach.  We’re  proinl  of  this 
list  of  some  leailing  accounts  .  .  . 
they’ve  hcl[>e<l  make  Palm  Beach 


Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  of 

advertising  (aimve  is  a  1918  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  ad)  have  made 
Palm  Beach  the  nation’s  No.  1  sum¬ 
mer  traffic-getter.  Build  your  store’s 
traffic  by  making  full  use  of  the 


®  problems — and  pictured  here  are  some  of  the  many  reasons  why.  .America's  largest  sellingsummer. suit.  (joo<lallcoo|)erative  advertising  plan. 


Goodal’s  mill-to-store  plan  means  greater  value,  unified  control,  and  single 
rrsponsibility.  Here  in  the  five  (iooilall  clothing  plants  is  an  organization 
you  can  depend  upon  for  your  postwar  iieesls  (and  developments,  too).  .And 
remember,  Palm  Beach  is  highly  profitable  because  (1)  4i.9%  mark-on; 


(2)  costs  39%  less  to  bu.shel  than  other  tropicals;  (3)  34%  fewer  returns; 
(4)  creates  more  double-headers  and  relate<l  sales;  (5)  costs  far  less  to  pro¬ 
mote.  So.  use  Palm  Beach  and  our  lilieral  cooperative  ad  plans  as  the  foun¬ 
dations  upon  which  to  build  your  summer  clothing  "World  of  Tomorrow." 


"THE  FUTURE  IS  LONGER  THAN  THE  DURATION” 
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Better  Merchandising  Urged 
for  Notion  Departments 


NOTION’  departments  have 

been  largely  staple,  but  can 
now  have  a  significant  style  appeal. 
This  was  the  theme  of  an  address 
tlelivered  before  the  National  No¬ 
tion  Association  in  October  by 
Alan  Ginsburg,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  administrator  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

If  we  recognize  this  dual  charac- 
ler  of  the  department  now,  Mr. 
(iinsburg  said,  we  can  set  up  basic 
policies  which  will  help  us  reach 
the  volume  and  jirofit  objectives 
that  are  possible  in  notions. 

The  first  step,  as  he  sees  it,  is  to 
establish  and  maintain  at  all  times 
certain  specific  quality  standards, 
recognizing  that  concrete  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  involved  for  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers.  For  manu¬ 
facturers  this  means  a  better  job  of 
labeling,  complete  and  accurate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  merchandise  content, 
uses,  care,  and  cotiditions  under 
which  the  item  will  give  maximum 
satisfaction.  W^ith  the  exception  of 
a  few  manufacturers,  a  better  pack- 
aging  job  will  l>e  required,  and  .Mr. 
Ginsburg  suggested  that  manufac¬ 
turers  keep  buyers  better  itiformed 
about  their  quality  items  and 
about  methods  of  promoting  them. 
He  said  selling  manuals  that  were 
confined  to  facts  would  be’  much 
more  valuable  than  aimless,  sporad¬ 
ic  leaflets. 

As  to  the  department  manager’s 
function,  he  suggested  that  buying 
Ik.'  done  in  larger  quantities  and 
further  ahead  to  maintain  a  con¬ 
stant  in-stock  position.  “There  is 
no  reason  w'hy  buying  in  larger 
(piantities  need  mean  slower  turn¬ 
over  if  there  are  careful  and  regu¬ 
lar  stock  counts  and  reorder  peri- 
f)ds,’’  he  maintained.  Describing 
his  own  store’s  operation,  he  said, 
“The  second  basic  policy  we  set  up 
was  the  establishment  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  merchandise  as¬ 
sortments.  The  notion  buyer  usu¬ 
ally  runs  the  gamut  from  moth 
balls  to  girdles;  closet  shop  mer¬ 
chandise  to  cleaning  fluids;  sani¬ 
tary  goods  to  buttons;  storage  clos¬ 
ets  to  thread.”  Mr.  Ginsburg  men¬ 
tioned  the  case  of  one  manufactur¬ 
er  tvho  had,  prior  to  the  war,  2,700 


.Man  (iinsburg  sa\s  pr<»fit 
potentials  of  this  setlion  ate 
well  worth  an  all-out-eftort. 

difierent  sizes  and  colors  of  his  one 
most  importatu  item,  atid  that  this 
was  tiot  an  isolated  ease.  However, 
he  said  there  seemed  to  be  a  grow- 
itig  unatiimity  of  opinion  among 
staple  matiulat  turers  that,  “compe¬ 
tition  amotig  matuilacturers  to 
ha\e  a  most  complete  litie  regard¬ 
less  of  sales  is  a  thitig  of  the  past 
and  that  faster  turnover,  less  dead 
sto(  k,  more  efficient  sellitig,  a  better 
in-stock  positioti,  and  higher  profits 
apparetitly  have  left  their  imprint.” 

Stressing  proper  fixturing,  .Mr. 
(iinsburg  advised  special  attetition 
to  “remitider  items”  which  if  not 
exposed  would  not  be  sold,  atid 
called  attentioti  to  the  necessity  of 
separating  from  the  “needs”  those 
“staples”  which  retpiire  a  choice  on 
the  jjart  of  the  customer  betweeti 
two  or  more  possible  items. 

Special  Markets 

Special  age  groiqjs  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  not  yet  having  beeti  ex¬ 
ploited  enough.  He  remarked  that 
it  was  only  four  or  five  years  ago 
that  we  recognized  the  “teen-age” 
as  having  specific  desires  with  the 
growth  of  their  home  sewing  activi¬ 
ties.  “The  real  challenge  in  the 
teen-age  field  lies  in  discovering 
just  what  these  kids  want  atid  the 
manufacturer  or  retailer  who  does 
it  will  reap  rich  profit  atid  volume 
rew’ards,”  he  said.  “Consider  the 
newly  married  groups  and  house¬ 
keepers  and  after  them  the  babies, 
and  their  unprecedented  birth¬ 
rate,”  he  added,  and  told  of  otic 
store  w'hich  has  initiated  a  section 
devoted  exclusively  to  those  notions 
which  mothers  need  for  their  in¬ 
fants. 

Mr.  Ginsburg  told  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  tie-up  between  notions, 
piece  goods,  patterns,  sewing  room 
and  classes  that  could  be  sales- 
builders  for  notions  through  ad¬ 
vertising  exhibits  and  cooperation 
of  manufacturers  with  pattern  and 
Imtton  makers.  He  described  one 


outstanding  job  of  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  a  pattern  company  and  a 
Imtton  manufacturer.  The  pattern 
company  introduced  a  series  of 
ready-cut  slip  covers  and  upholster) 
patterns  for  homemakers  in  which 
it  suggested  that  buttons  be  used 
both  for  ornamental  and  utility 
purjxises.  He  suggested  we  create 
a  holiday  atmosphere  in  notion  de¬ 
partments  for  timely  items,  not  just 
major  holidays  btit  in-between  oc- 
tasions. 

To  be  alert  to  fashion  and  fads. 
Mr.  Ginsburg  considered  one  of 
the  most  stimtilating  and  one  of 
the  biggest  potential  volume  sourc¬ 
es  for  future  notion  btisiness.  Hair 
ornaments  and  buttons  have  shown 
phenomenal  iticreases  when  pro¬ 
moted  for  highlighting  simple 
leminine  clothes  and  identified 
qtiickly  with  an  apjiroaching  fash- 
ioti.  Dache  hair  tiets  U)ok  hair  nets 
out  of  the  commonplace,  and  sttch 
promotions  could  be  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  notion  depart¬ 
ments  could  do: 

“The  important  point  is  that 
what  has  been  done  volume-wise 
in  these  two  classificatittns  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  fashion  ajtproach  is  not 
a  gentle  hint,  but  an  eye-opener. 
It’s  now  otir  job  to  tmderstand 
fashions  better  and  create,  where 
we  have  the  ability,  or  identity  our¬ 
selves  quickly  with  an  approaching 
fashion.  What  Dache  did  to  com¬ 
monplace  hair  findings  perhaps 
I’after  tfe  Liso  can  do  to  common¬ 
place  shoe  findings.  Let’s  start 
looking  at  our  so-called  staple 
classifications  and  then  let’s  l(K)k 
at  some  fashion  designers  whose 
names  carry  weight.  Let  Dache  Ik* 
only  the  beginning. 

“Once  the  style  nature  of  such 
merchandise  is  recognized  for  what 
it  really  is.  the  sources  of  new  in¬ 
spiration  for  promoting  additional 
business  are  really  unlimited.” 

.Mr.  Ginsburg  concluded;  “It’s 
important  to  remember  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  new  style  in  any  form 
of  personal  ornamentation  is  the 
visible  sign  that  a  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  thinking,  habits,  busi¬ 
ness  and  feelings  of  a  people  and 
never  has  there  been  or  will  there 
lie  a  time  so  full  of  transformations 
as  the  years  which  we  face  now. 
This  we  believe,  is  the  newest  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  ingenuity  of  notion 
manufacturers  and  retailers.” 
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Q>rset  Men  Are  Pessimistic  About 
Spring  Delivery  Prospects 

By  Peari.  Berry 


Paris  Style  Influence  Discounted 

In  discussing  the  possible  post¬ 
war  foundation  with  retailers  and 
inanulacturers,  we  got  on  to  the 
subject  of  Paris  corsets  and  their 
influence  on  the  American  market. 
One  «)f  the  hrst  remarks  invariably 
made  was:  “Designers  and  retail 
buyers  will  want  a  free  trip  to 
Paris.”  Well,  who  wouldn’t?  But 
in  a  more  serious  strain,  they  said 
they  thought,  at  least  at  first,  there 
would  be  little  Paris  influence  felt 
because  we  have  built  up  a  feeling 
among  women  that  .\merican 
mantifacttirers  of  corsets  have  done 
a  grand  job  of  designing  founda¬ 
tions  suitable  for  the  American 
woman’s  figtire  and  comfortable  for 
her  particular  activities.  Next  they 
pointed  out  that  for  medium 
priced  lines,  the  Paris  garments  are 
usually  not  suited  to  mass  produc¬ 
tion.  To  promote  garments  as 
Paris-inspired  would  mean  little  if 
they  lacked  the  fine  handwork  for 
which  imported  foundations  are 
known. 

W.  H.  Lowy  of  The  Formfit 
Tompany  commented:  “That  Paris 
has  been  a  tremendous  influence  in 
establishing  world  fashion  trends 
for  hundreds  of  years  prior  to  the 
fall  of  France,  no  one  can  deny.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  French,  by 
custom  and  interest,  have  been  un¬ 
usually  adept  in  creating  fashion 
designs,  .\merica  has  excelled, 
however,  in  manufacturing  and 
adapting  designs  for  mass  produc¬ 
tion.  The  French  couture  works, 
as  it  were,  for  the  individual— the 
.American  designer  and  manufac¬ 
turer,  for  the  masses.  Both  play  an 
important  part  in  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture. 

“The  designing  of  corsets  has 
reached  its  highest  peak  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  American  bent  for  accur¬ 
acy  and  carefulness  in  production 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  fine 
fitting  qualities  of  American  foun¬ 
dation  garments. 

“To  sum  it  all  up.  whatever  posi¬ 
tion  Paris  attains  in  the  fashion 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


LE.ADING  corset  manufacturers 
j  tell  us  they  are  facing  the 
most  serious  situation  in  pro¬ 
duction  since  war  began.  The 
acute  cotton  and  other  textile 
shortages  for  fabric  and  threads 
for  yarns  for  elastic  fabrics  has 
reached  such  a  critical  stage  that 
.some  foresee,  iiidess  some  action 
is  taken  for  their  relief,  a  shut¬ 
down  in  manufacture  which  will 
greatly  affect  all  corset  business. 
Buyers  are  advised  to  take  up  their 
full  quotas  as  long  as  they  can  get 
them,  manufacturers  pointing  out 
that  if  the  Atlantic  war  does  end  iti 
the  next  few  tnotiths— a  fact  none 
seems  to  believe— new  merchandise 
cannot  be  forthcoming  for  some 
time.  For  a  long  jjeriod,  they  add, 
new  and  different  garments  will  not 
lx?  available  in  any  case  atid  they 
plan  to  continue  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  to  put  out  the  same 
types  of  foimdations  which  they 
have  been  pnxiucing  for  the  past 
few  months. 


-Some  of  our  largest  nianulactui- 
ers  are  sounding  a  warning  to  buy¬ 
ers  on  listening  to  some  who  are 
promising  shipments  for  next  sea¬ 
son  on  garments  which  are  prewar 
types.  In  some  cases,  we  hear,  buy¬ 
ers  are  told  that  some  nylon  and 
natural  rubber  has  been  held  back 
or  procured  for  such  shipments, 
but  our  most  valued  informants 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  a 
(piestion  of  wishful  thinking,  and 
that  little,  if  any,  such  supplies  ex¬ 
ist.  We  are  reminded  of  that  per¬ 
iod  not  so  long  ago  when  orders 
were  taken  on  merchandise  which 
could  not  be  delivered  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  disappointment  which  re¬ 
sulted  when  shipments  could  not 
be  made.  Top  manufacturers  are 
frankly  |x?ssimistic  alx)ut  the  fu¬ 
ture.  will  not  promise  deliveries  on 
any  garments  for  which  they  have 
not  the  materials  actually  in  their 
stockrooms,  nor  will  they  hold  out 
hopes  or  hints  that  these  may  be 
forthcoming. 


Elegance  is  achieved  quite  simply  in  this  Saks-Fifth  Avenue  window, 
coordinated  with  adjoining  ready-to-wear  windows  by  a  lettered  card 
reading,  “Foundations  for  the  Fall  Silhouette.” 
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Hosiery  Industry  Advised  to  Prepare  for 
New  Fibers,  Constructions,  Finishes 

By  Pkarl  Bf.rry 


Manufacturers  of  ho¬ 
siery  are  urged  by  the 
United  States  Testing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc:.,  to  take  steps  now  to 
|>repare  for  the  time  when  yarns 
and  machinery  will  be  released  for 
civilian  work.  They  point  out  that 
ad  phases  of  the  industry  will  be 
affected  when  new  fibers,  finishes 
and  constructions  are  available  and 
possible  again.  They  suggest  that 
research  should  begin  now  on  line 
gauge  seamless  nylons.  They  re¬ 
mark  that  shortly  Itefore  nylon  was 
taken  from  the  market,  it  was  the 
one  fiber  that  could  go  into  seam¬ 
less  manufacture  which  would  not 
bag  at  the  ankle.  (Remember  the 
pre-boarded  seamless  nylons  which 
reached  a  high  fashion  note  during 
their  short  promotion  period?) 

Resistance  to  Wear 

Another  feature  of  nylon  wliich 
was  remarked  was  the  high  resist¬ 
ance  to  abrasion  in  both  the  wet 
and  dry  states.  Du  Pont  tells  us 
that  postwar  nylon  yarns  w'ill  have 
an  even  greater  resistance  because 
of  developments  in  the  yarn  for 
war  purpcjses,  particularly  for  trop¬ 
ical  uses.  U.  S.  Testing  points  out 
that  waste  nylon  can  be  blended 
with  wool  to  impart  superior  resis¬ 
tance  at  the  important  areas  of  toe 
and  heel  of  men’s  socks,  and  we 
see  a  boon  to  mothers  who  coidd 
get  socks  for  children  with  more 
lasting  qualities.  The  testing  com¬ 
pany  suggests  that  it  is  possible 
that  the  market  will  be  allowed 
more  waste  nylon  and,  through  re¬ 
search,  they  have  proved  socks  of 
100%  waste  nylon  could  be  made 
into  long  wearing,  pleasing  appear¬ 
ing  and  serviceable  hose. 

This  firm  points  out  that  in  the 
future  we  will  have  many  high 
tenacity  yarns  such  as  vinyon, 
fortisan  and  others  available  for 
the  hosiery  trade.  In  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  nylon,  they  say,  these 
fibers  will  have  to  have  a  special 
feature,  such  as  an  exceptional  fine¬ 


ness,  and  that  experimental  hose, 
knitted  on  tib  gauge  machines,  have 
shown  possibilities  of  competing 
with  silk  and  nylon  full  fashioned 
hosiery. 

They  advise  that  special  finishes 
sliould  be  investigated  which  may 
remler  hosiery  more  serviceable 
and  better  appearing  with  a  view 
to  building  a  stocking  of  greater 
utility  and  more  customer  appeal. 

*  *  « 

Content  with  L-274 

VVe  are  assured  by  hosiery  manu- 
huturers  that  the  revocation  of  the 
underwear  Conservation  Ortler  L- 
217,  as  supposed  Ity  some  of  the 
trade  to  be  indicative  of  a  like 
move  for  revocation  of  the  hosiery 
L-274,  will  have  lutle  effect  on 
hosiery  production.  Most  hosiery 
manufacturers,  we  are  advised,  are 
not  anxious  to  increase  style  num- 
bers,  due  to  yarn  and  manjjower 
shortages,  and  prefer  to  continue 
producing  along  present  lines.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  leeway  in  manufac¬ 
ture  and  any  new  regulation  would 
have  little  effect  as  long  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  difficult  situation  in  manufac¬ 
ture  continues. 

Report  from  NAHM 

Camcerning  the  higher  ceiling 
prices  of  cotton  yarns  announced 
on  August  28,  but  made  effective 
as  of  June  30,  1944,  the  National 
.Vssociation  of  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers  sent  a  letter  to  members 
pointing  out  that  this  matter  was 
of  interest  to  all  seamless  branches 
of  the  industry,  and  remarked 
that  while  the  full  fashioned 
branch  produces  all-cotton  con¬ 
structions,  the  volume  of  such 
production  is  very  small.  Of  the 
total  full  fashioned  shipments  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1944,  ag¬ 
gregating  25,881,81.')  dozens  of 
pairs,  only  223,757  dozens  of  pairs 
were  cotton. 

The  N.\HM  reports  progress  of 
its  Postwar  Planning  Committee 


b\  their  Special  Task  Ca)mmittee 
on  yarns  in  relation  to  the  return 
ot  nylon  to  the  production  of  (i- 
vilian  goods.  Individual  manulac- 
lacturers  are  urging  that  retailers 
form  committees  to  discuss  retail 
prol)iems  of  nylon  distribution  so 
tliat  some  plan  workable  for  both 
manufacturers  and  retailer  can  be 
formulated  to  the  advantage  of 
everyone  concerned.  Despite  tlie 
ieeling  some  have  that  some  nylon 
will  be  released  after  Germanx 
capitulates,  most  of  the  trade  is  ol 
the  belief  that  we  cannot  hope 
for  any  of  this  yarn  until  tlie 
Pacific  is  cleared  due  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  added  uses  found  most 
suitable  to  that  type  of  combat. 
Yet.  all  agree  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  nylon  to  the  hosiery  con¬ 
sumer  is  a  serious  problem  il 
good  will  is  to  be  maintained  for 
l)oth  retailer  and  brand  name 
goods  and  should  have  a  long 
lange  view  given  it  now.  It  has 
L'een  suggested  lately  that  one  is 
(ontingent  on  the  other  when  cus¬ 
tomers  associate  one  with  the 
other.  Retailers  tell  us  that 
through  “duration”  promotion  ol 
braiul  names  the  consumer  is  more 
prone  to  associate  the  one  with 
the  other  when  there  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  or  shortage. 

Chinese  Silk 

Hosiery  manufacturers  report 
that  they  are  not  concerned  ovei 
the  announcement  that  there 
would  be  importations  of  Chinese 
silk.  Neither  Chinese  nor  Italian 
silk  was  regardetl  as  suitable  for 
hosiery  manufacture  in  the  past 
and,  anyway,  the  regulations  do 
not  seem  to  imply  that  the  hosiers 
industry  will  be  allotted  any  Chi¬ 
nese  silk.  It  is  pointeel  out  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  an\ 
appreciable  quantity  could  be  got 
out  of  China  due  to  transportatitm 
difficulties.  The  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  that  move  was  a  gesture  ol 
goodwill  for  postwar  relations,  and 
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Always  mistily  sheer  and  charming, 
exquisitely  soft  and  dainty — miles  more 
wear — when  Milady's  hose  and  clothing 
fabrics  are  DuraBeau  finished. 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  Inc.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes'  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts.,Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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that  the  fiber  is  imeiuled  lor  broad 
g(K)ds  consumption. 

Lend-Lease 

One  of  the  reasons  why  our  bet¬ 
ter  hose  stocks  are  low  is  thought 
to  be  that  some  t)f  our  l)est  hosiery 
is  being  taken  over  lor  Lend-Lease. 
This  has  been  denied  by  a  group  of 
hosiery  manufacturers.  W'e  are  told 
that  most  of  the  reported  large 
quantity  of  women’s  hose  which 
has  been  scheduled  for  this  use  is. 
first,  seamless,  and  secondly,  of  100 
to  150  denier  rayon  yarns  or  the 
heavy  types  of  cottons. 

Christmas  Prospects 

Christmas  stocks  of  the  liner 
grades  of  hosiery  are  not  going  to 
be  anything  like  adequate  even 
without  any  promotion,  we  are  in¬ 
formed.  It  is  remarked  that  those 
who  did  not  get  in  all  the  stock 
they  could,  believing  they  might 
l>e  stuck  with  “victory”  merchan¬ 
dise,  will  find  themselves  short. 
Lots  of  stores  we  know  are  plan¬ 
ning  on  increasing  unit  sales  by 
the  promotion  of  novelties  such 
as  bed  socks  and  ski-type  fireside 
socks. 

Little  Fear  of  Surplus  Stocks 

An  announcement  by  one  ho¬ 
siery  mamdacturer  to  the  retail 
trade  that  he  would  accept  for  re¬ 
turn  any  unopened  boxes  of  his 
rayons  when  nylon  returns,  is,  up 
to  this  writing,  frowned  upon  by 
other  manidat  turers.  They  ‘point 
out  that  it  was  a  good  publicity 
move,  but  they  question  its  advis¬ 
ability  on  other  counts.  First,  they 
say,  retail  stocks  are  Itnv  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  l>e  so  for  the  duration. 
Secondly,  they  tell  us  that  there 
is  no  assurance  that  nylons  will 
come  in  a  rush  and  a  backlog  of 
rayons  is  likely  to  be  a  necessity 
in  retail  stocks.  Retailers  are  say¬ 
ing  little  about  the  plan,  feeling, 
they  say,  that  any  relief  indicated 
for  them,  whether  they  need  to 
take  advantage  of  it  or  not,  is  not 
for  them  to  question.  Unless,  re¬ 
tailers  point  out,  thev  are  loaded 
with  heavv  deniers  of  rayon,  there 
probablv  wouldn’t  be  much  stock 
to  return  if  nylons  trickle  in  on 
a  quota  basis,  .\nyway,  it  is 
thought  that  some  government 
plan  for  Lend-Lease  will  take  over 
heavier  deniers  for  export. 


Kops  Brothers  Reach  30- Year  Mark 


WHEN  a  concern  has  complet¬ 
ed  50  years  of  achievement  in 
its  chosen  field  it  has  just  cause  for 
celebration.  .As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  half  century  mark  in  any  rela¬ 
tionship  has  come  to  be  accepted 
as  an  event  rightfully  calling  for  a 
golden  jubilee. 

But  in  these  war  days  and  the 
conset|uent  effacing  of  civilian  ac¬ 
complishments  it  hardly  seems  a 
lime  appropriate  for  unusual  cele- 
hiation  of  a  50th  birthday.  That 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  things 
might  well  wait  until  victory  has 
been  achieved  and  the  ordinary 
allairs  of  life  again  take  on  their 
proper  proportions. 

.At  least  this  is  the  way  Kops 
Brothers.  Inc.  feel  about  their  50th 
birthday  just  arrived.  In  place  of 
the  usual  jnescribed  peacetime 
event  they  are  (|uietly  observing 
the  ball  centurv  mark  long  looked 
lorward  to,  by  extra  effort  toward 
winning  the  war. 

Accordingly  the  Uompany  an¬ 
nounced  it  “will  freeze  itself  at  49 
tears  of  age”.  In  a  simple  five  color 
l)irthday  card  greeting  they  promise 
that  right  after  victory  thev  will 
hold  a  fitting  celebration. 

Kops  Brothers,  Inc.  are  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  Treasure  De¬ 
partment’s  gigantic  Window  Dis¬ 
play  Uontests  to  be  staged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
(ampaign  which  gets  umler  way 
N'ovember  2()th,  a  feature  of  which 
will  be  the  $115,000  in  War  Bonds 
to  be  given  as  prizes  in  window 
contests.  The  well  known  torset 
company  will  award  to  winners  in 


the  women’s  apparel  shops  and 
specialty  store  division,  one  of  1 1 
groups.  275  war  bonds  with  a  total 
maturity  of  $10,500.  With  such 
prizes  as  incentives  it  is  expectetl 
that  posters  and  displays'  of  the 
SI 00  bond  emphasizing  the  drive 
will  be  featured  in  store  windows, 
etc.,  all  over  the  country. 

.A  brief  history  of  Kops  Brothers, 
Inc.  shows  that  the  business  was 
established  in  1894  by  Daniel  Kops 
in  the  Kops  home  on  East  58tli 
Street  in  New  York  City.  The 
name  Nemo,  translated  from  the 
Latin  as  “nobody”,  was  selected  1k-- 
tanse  at  that  time  his  product  was 
unknown.  Further  reason  for  the 
selection  is  seen  by  reversing  the 
letters  in  Nemo  to  read  “omen”. 
Later  Daniel  Kops  was  joined  by 
bis  brothers  Max  and  .Samuel  and 
the  partnership  became  Kops 
Brothers.  The  first  factory  was  on 
Canal  Street  and  was  moved  from 
place  to  place  as  the  demands  of 
the  business  necessitated  more  space 
until  the  factory  was  moved  to 
Ozone  Park.  L.  I.,  and  the  sales  and 
executive  offices  to  the  present  lo¬ 
cation  at  $85  Fifth  .Avenue,  New 
York  (aty.  4’he  concern  opened 
Inanches  before  the  war  in  Canada, 
(heat  Britain  and  Holland  which 
ser\  iced  continental  Europe. 

Flu-  officers  of  the  Corporation 
are  Max  Kops,  Jr.,  President, 
Cieorge  Gilchrist,  Executive  Vice- 
President,  Emil  .A,  Lowenthal,  Vice- 
President,  Richard  S.  Kops,  now  on 
leave  with  the  Navy,  Treasurer 
and  Ernst  Neumann,  Secretarv. 


Paris  Influence  on  Corsets  Discounted 

{Continxid  from  page  44) 


field,  it  should  in  no  way  conflict 
with  that  part  of  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture  lor  which  we  are  best 
adapted.” 

■Most  manufacturers  point  out 
that  the  postwar  corset  will  un¬ 
doubtedly,  for  some  months,  be 
governed  by  the  kind  and  cpianti- 
ties  of  materials  obtainable.  Dras¬ 
tic  changes  are  not  predicted  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  probable,  they  say, 
that  any  change  from  present  mod¬ 
els  will  be  back  toward  the  prewar 
patterns  which  they  have  made  up 
and  anv  changes  will  be  gradual  as 


new  fabrics  come  to  them  and  pos¬ 
sibly  new  machinery  for  novelty 
effects.  None  in  the  industrc  will 
predict  what  may  happen  when 
competition  again  gets  under  way. 
They  prefer  to  talk  of  supplying 
comfortable  garments  with  good 
control  in  cpiantities  to  supply 
women  with  their  needs  for  work¬ 
able  corset  waidrobes  as  soon  as 
they  can.  Fhey  stress  that  there 
will  be  no  sudden  basic  changes 
and  for  quite  a  while  buyers  can 
safely  carry  on  by  taking  what  re¬ 
putable  producers  can  delis  er. 
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E.  R.  BOLLINGER 
Atlanta 


C.  F.  ZELLER 
Cincinnati 
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These  14  Monarch  Service 
Representatives  are  impor¬ 
tant  to  your  business.  They 
head  regional  divisions  of 
Monarch’s  far-reaching  Serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  their  full-time  job  to 
contact  Monarch  Marking  Ma¬ 
chine  users  to  render  valuable 
service  and  assistance  to  keep 
Monarch  equipment  operating 
at  top  efficiency. 

"We  feel  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  assist  our  customers  in  every 
way  we  can  to  enable  them  to 

get  the  most  out  of  their  Monarch  equipment  during  these  times  of 
critical  shortages  ...  to  help  users  conserve  their  equipment ...  to 
extend  the  life  of  every  Monarch  Marking  Machine  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  proud  of  the  way  our  Service,  now 
headed  mostly  by  our  former  salesmen,  is  doing  this  important  job.” 

A.  E.  RATHEISER 
Sales  Director 


K.  E.  PHARES 
N«w  York 


R.  C.  MacOONALO 
San  Francisco 
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ARE  THESE  MEN 


BEHIND  YOUR 


E.  M.  WOODWARD 
Boston 


JAY  PECK 
Los  Angolos 


f  ^  would  be  difficult  to  try  to  get  along 
without  your  Monarch  Price  Marking  equipment  these  days.  The 
Monarch  representative  who  sold  you  that  equipment  knows  how 
much  you  depend  on  it.  That’s  why  he’s  devoting  his  full  time  in 
calling  on  you  and  other  Monarch  users  in  his  territory  as  often 
as  he  possibly  can — to  keep  a  constant  check  on  the  efficiency  of 
Monarch  Machines — to  make  them  out-last  the  war! 

You  can  depend  on  your  Monarch  representative  now,  as  in 
peace-time,  to  be  of  real  assistance  in  simplifying  and  speeding  up 
the  classification  and  price  marking  of  your  merchandise.  And 
you  can  depend  on  him,  when  the  War  is  over,  to  serve  you  with 
a  line  of  better-than-ever  Monarch  Price  Marking  Machines  for 
your  every  need!  Get  in  touch  with  your  Monarch  representative. 


L.  C.  HARGREAVES 


J.  A.  CRANDALL 
Chicago 


THE  MONARCH  V7MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
MERCHANDISE  PRICE-MARKING  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  DAYTON,  OHIO  TORONTO,  CANADA 


J.  G.  AMES 


T.  G.  BINGHAM 
Memphis  &  New  Orleans 


..  SCHIIDKNECHT 
Kansas  City 


.  M.  BEST 
Detroit 


WM.  HAMIIN 
New  York 
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Demonstrators  Under  F.  T.  C.  Fire 


in  oilicT  stoics  ot  things  which  they 
first  saw  in  the  ilenionstiation. 


CONSIDERABLE  interest  in 
tile  trade  is  directed  toward 
the  suit  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  against  the  Elizalieth  Arden 
companies  for  alleged  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  tlie  matter  of  demonstrators 
supplied  to  certain  retail  stores. 
Under  the  Robinson  -  Patman 
amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act,  dis¬ 
crimination  in  pricing  as  between 
different  cnsiomers,  if  it  tends  to 
lessen  competition,  is  prohibited. 
In  the  immediate  case  it  is  alleged 
that  if  demonstrators  are  provitled 
by  a  manufacturer  they  should  be 
available  on  a  “proportional  basis” 
to  all  customers  alike,  and  that  the 
concerns  complained  of  have  not 
furnished  demonstrators  on  that 
basis.  In  a  statement  issued  early  in 
November,  Lew  Hahn  saitl: 

“It  would  seem  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  action  is  fiased 
upon  a  conception  which  is  much 
narrower  than  that  of  the  trade. 
-Apparently,  the  Commission  sees  in 
the  furnishing  of  demonstrators 
nothing  but  a  devious  price  conces¬ 
sion  to  certain  favored  stores.  .Actu¬ 
ally,  as  the  iratle  knows,  demonstra¬ 
tors  are  placed  in  strategically 
placed  stores  as  an  economical  form 
of  sales  promotion  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  which  usually  is  more  result¬ 
ful  than  actual  advertising. 

Not  a  Concession  to  Retailer 

“There  are  doubtless  thousands 
of  manufacturers  in  many  different 
lines  who  would  gladly  pay  large 
fees  for  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  place  representatives  in  certain 
outstanding  stores  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  on  the  sale  of  the 
manufacturers’  merchandise.  That 
would  be  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer  than  it  would  to 
the  interest  of  the  store.  Thus,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  something  to  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  manufacturer  through 
his  demonstrator  is  getting  some¬ 
thing  from  the  retailer. 

“Many  a  small  manufacturer  who 
has  no  funds  with  which  to  adver¬ 
tise  his  product  finds  that  by  sup¬ 
plying  a  demonstrator  to  certain 
stores,  he  can  get  a  good  start  in 
business.  It  would  be,  of  course,  im- 
piossible  for  him  to  supply  demon¬ 
strators  to  all  stores  but  by  picking 
the  ones  which  are  most  likely  to 
exercise  a  beneficial  influence  for 


him,  he  builds  his  business.  If  now 
the  Federal  Tratle  Commission  and 
the  courts,  through  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  actual  conditions, 
should,  in  effect,  rule  out  demon¬ 
strators,  it  would  be  unfortunate 
and  would  help  to  create  the  mon¬ 
opolistic  conditions  which  should 
not  be  permitted. 

“In  the  trade,  it  is  recognized 
that  demonstrators  in  certain  large 
stores  in  a  trading  area  exercise  a 
stimulating  influence  on  sales  in 
many  smaller  stores  which  do  not 
have  demonstrators.  'Thousands  of 
women  may  become' familiar  with  a 
certain  iiroduct  through  the  dem¬ 
onstrator  in  a  large  store  but  they 
do  not  all  buv  in  that  store.  .Many 
of  them  will  make  later  purchases 


“One  direct  result  of  the  Caim- 
mission’s  action,  we  are  told,  may  be 
that  if  these  cosmetic  manufacturers 
arc  recpiired  to  accept  literally  the 
dictum  that  all  stores  must  be  treat¬ 
ed  proportionately  alike  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  demonstrators,  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  may  be  obliged  to  decide 
tbev  no  longer  can  afford  to  service 
the  smaller  stores.  This  would 
mean  that  many  a  smaller  store 
might  be  deprived  of  lines  of  mer- 
(haudise  which  they  now  lind  it 
profitable  to  carry. 

“These  suits  against  the  .Arden 
companies  should  be  watched  with 
interest,  because  if  the  Commission 
should  prevail,  it  will  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  general  drive  against  tlem- 
onsiraiors.’’ 


Special  Precautions  Urged  in  Hiring 
High  School  Students 


IN  anticipation  of  a  rush  on  the 
part  of  high  school  students  for 
part  time  jobs  during  the  holidays, 
the  Cdiildren's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  asked  all 
employers  to  work  otit  programs 
for  them  that  will  not  interfere 
with  their  schooling  or  put  undue 
physical  strain  upon  them. 

Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  reminded 
employers  of  the  child-labor  pro¬ 
visions  of  Federal  and  .State  laws 
.and  added  that,  “when  those 
standards  do  not  provide  atlet|uate 
protection  then  voluntary  adher¬ 
ence  to  higher  standards  should  be 
sought.” 

“These  youngsters,”  Miss  Len¬ 
root  said,  “are  apt  to  overestimate 
the  load  they  can  carry  outside  of 
school  hours  and  numbers  of  them 
become  over-tired  or  ill,  fall  behind 
in  their  classes,  and  lose  interest. 

“The  problem  is  particularly 
serious  as  far  as  14-  and  15-year-olds 
are  concerned  for  these  growing 
boys  and  girls  usually  have  all  they 
can  carry  in  their  school  work  and 
home  chores.  They  should  not  be 
employed  until  all  reserves  of  wom¬ 
en  and  older  boys  are  at  work. 
AVhen  the  younger  ones  are  em¬ 
ployed,  special  care  should  be  ex- 
erciseci  to  see  that  they  do  not  w'ork 
for  long  hours  nor  in  unhealthful 


surroundings  nor  at  tasks  unsuited 
to  their  strength.” 

.Most  large  retail  establishments, 
M  iss  Lenroot  explaitied,  arc  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  regulation  utider 
the  Fair  Labor  .Standards  .Act  of 
1938  (popularly  ktiown  as  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law) ,  for  most 
produce  some  of  the  goods  they 
sell  (draperies  and  slip  covers,  for_ 
example)  and  in  addition  ship  it 
across  State  lines,  thus  meeting  the 
two  criteria  for  coverage. 

In  retail  establishments  subject 
to  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
Federal  act  a  16-year  minimum  age 
applies  to  work  iti  the  department 
where  manufacturing  is  done.  In 
other  departments,  for  instance  sell¬ 
ing  and  clerical  work,  children  14 
and  1.5  years  old— but  none  young¬ 
er— mav  be  emploved  outside  school 
hours  but  for  no  more  than  three 
hours  a  day  and  18  hours  a  week 
when  school  is  in  session,  or  eight 
hours  a  day  and  40  hours  a  week 
when  school  is  not  in  session.  Their 
employment,  moreover,  must  be 
outside  of  school  hours  and  must 
not  extend  beyond  7  p.m. 

.As  protection  against  uninten¬ 
tional  violations  of  the  minimum- 
age  provisions  of  the  act  employers 
should  have  age  certificates  or  work 
permits  on  file  for  all  minors  in 
their  employ. 
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Eliminates  month-end  billing 


peaks  . . .  provides  better 


reduces 


credit  control 


Burroughs  Pioneered 
Cycle  Billing 


It  is  important  to  department  store 
executives  that  when  cycle  billing  was 
first  adopted — by  utilities,  oil  com¬ 
panies  and  others — Burroughs  pio¬ 
neered  the  development  of  new  billing 
machines  for  maximum  production 
under  this  new  billing  method.  Instal¬ 
lation  experience  over  the  years 
brought  a  succession  of  machine  im¬ 
provements — all  incorporated  in 
Burroughs’  highly  automatic  cycle 
hilling  machines  especially  designed 
for  department  stores.  Be  informed 
on  department  store  trends  toward 
cycle  billing.  Know  the  operational 
details  of  the  various  cycle  billing 
methods.  Find  out  which  is  most 
adaptable  to  your  particular  billing 
requirements.  Call  your  local  Bur¬ 
roughs  office,  or  write  Burroughs 
Adding  MachineCompany,  Detroit  32. 


inquiries  and  adjustments 


. . .  reduces  operating  costs. 


Burroughs 


ADDING,  CALCULATING,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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Price  Control  During  Reconversion 

liy  James  G.  Rogers,  Jr. 

De{)uty  Administrator,  OP  A 


Sees  need  for  strong  control 
as  employment  recovers  from 
first  cutbacks;  tells  how  1942 
prices  will  be  held  on  goods 
returning  to  production 
after  V-Day. 

AS  we  look  ahead  to  the  eto- 
nomic  conditions  which  may 
prevail  in  the  next  eight  to 
twelve  months,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  picture  clearly.  By  and  large, 
the  amount  ol  supply  ol  each  com- 
motlity  will  determine  the  speed  ol 
de-control  and  the  final  price  when 
OPA  closes  its  doors. 

It  is  clear  that,  sometime  alter 
V-E  Day,  some  commodities  will  be 
in  sufficient  supply  to  cause  them 
to  fall  aw'ay  from  price  ceilings.  It 
appears  that  some  food  items  will 
be  in  this  class  not  too  long  after 
the  war’s  end  in  Europe.  Some  of 
the  basic  materials  may  be,  too. 

But  there  are  many  items  where 
the  pressures  will  contintie  severe. 
For  instance,  if  there  is  an  immedi¬ 
ate  market  for  ten  to  twelve  million 
automobiles,  and  if  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  only  four  million  ckrs 
manufactured  in  the  first  year 
after  production  gets  under  way, 
pressures  on  automobile  prices  will 
continue  for  some  time.  I'he  same 
is  true  of  refrigerators,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  several  other  major  items,  to 
say  nothing  of  literally  thousands 
of  smaller  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  general  field  of  reconversion 
goods.  Outside  this  field,  there  are 
many  other  commodities  which  will 
continue  in  short  supply  because 
of  continued  military  needs. 

We  assume  that  the  period  of 
reconversion  will  be  marked  by 
three  different  phases  of  economic 
stresses  and  strains. 

During  the  first,  die  chances  are 
\ery  good  that  there  will  be  a  hdl 
in  prices  as  there  was  after  the  last 
war.  Many  workers,  now  in  war 
plants,  will  be  temporarily  out  of 
work  while  the  plants  are  recon¬ 


verted.  Strong  inventory  demands 
will  probably  not  tlevelop  at  once, 
as  manufacturers  are  getting  set  to 
roll  the  new  items  olf  the  produc¬ 
tion  lines.  Doulitless  many  will  rise 
U)  say  (ontrols  are  no  longer  nec- 
essarv. 

No  one  can  tell  how  long  that 
might  last.  .-Mter  the  .Vrmistice  of 
1918,  this  phase  lasted  about  four 
months.  This  time  it  will  be  four, 
or  as  much  as  six. 

A  second  phase  theti  will  devel¬ 
op.  This  is  the  dangerous  phase, 
wheti  well  .see  strong  pressures 
against  ceijing  prices.  The  huge 
at  cuimilation  of  buying  power  in 
the  hands  of  manufacturer,  dis¬ 
tributor  and  consumer  will  go  to 
wot  k.  The  possibilities  of  broatl  in- 
treases  in  prices  restilting  from  a 
st  ramble  for  inventories  could  well 
be  serious.  The  stage  will  be  set  lor 
inilation  very  much  like  the  one 
whii  h  occurred  after  World  W'ar  1. 
This  will  be  the  time  to  maintain 
controls  to  hold  prices  in  line,  lor 
the  sake  of  the  consumer,  the  farm¬ 
er,  labor,  and  for  the  sake  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Probably  if  cutbacks  in  war  ma¬ 
terial  purchases  continue,  such  a 
period  tvould  not  last  more  than 
six  months.  It  might  be  over  in 
three  or  four. 

The  third  and  final  phase  will 
start  when  supply  in  most  com¬ 
modities  substantially  approaches 
demand.  It  will  be  OP.\’s  job  then 
to  wiap  up  price  controls  and  put 
them  away  in  an  orderly,  efficient 
and  prompt  manner. 

What  should  OPA's  objectives 
be  in  the  critical  period  ahead? 
We  are  conscious  of  our  resjjonsi- 
bilitv  to  speed  production  in  the 
letonsersion  |)eriod,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  throw  oterboard 
elfective  price  control.  Our  objec¬ 
tives  must  be  these: 

1.  Our  price  policies  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer's  desire  to  produce  to  the 
limit  of  his  capacity.  This  means 
prices  which  yield  good  profits  on 
the  basis  of  high  volume. 

2.  Our  pricing  policies  must  be 


easy  to  apply. 

H.  The  ()P.\  has  no  direct  re- 
s|>onsibility  for  wages.  But  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  our  job  to  make 
sure  that  pricing  policies  do  not 
forte  ilown  wage  rates.  During  the 
letontersion  period  there  will  be 
loss  of  overtime  for  the  worker  aiitl 
some  unemployment  as  war  plants 
are  reconverted.  Inevitably  this 
will  mean  a  certain  amount  of  de- 
llation.  If  this  trend  were  increased 
by  OP.V  pricing  policies  it  woidd 
residt  in  a  general  lowering  of  wage 
rates  and  we  should  be  forcing  a 
tlepression  on  the  country. 

1.  W'e  must  do  what  we  can  to 
see  that  the  farmer  isn’t  stpteezed 
between  rising  costs  of  the  things 
he  buvs  and  declining  prices  of  the 
things  he  sells.  If  farm  prices  are 
stabilized  at  high  levels  during  re- 
(ontt'ision  and  prices  paid  by 
larmers  are  held  in  line,  our  farm 
market  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  profitable  for 
industrial  production. 

~).  Our  policy  must  call  for  the 
ehnination  of  price  controls  as 
ra|)idlv  as  possible.  The  real  an¬ 
swer  to  this  problem  is  supplv. 
W'ith  adetpiate  supply  in  most  com¬ 
modities  the  serious  dangers  of 
drastic  increases  in  the  whole  price 
level  will  be  over  and  our  efforts 
will  be  to  remove  ceilings  prompt- 
Iv. 

Items  Now  Unproduced 

W'hat  about  the  application  «»1 
these  policies  to  reconversion 
items?  In  general,  our  objective 
will  be  1942  prices.  These  are,  iu 
most  cases,  the  prices  which  were 
in  effect  when  the  items  went  out 
ol  production. 

In  practically  all  consumer  gcM)ds 
industries  there  have  been  increases 
in  wage  rates  and  some  increases 
in  material  costs.  But  we  know 
from  wartime  experience  that  these 
need  not  be  fully  reflected  in  price 
increases  for  the  finished  prodtict, 
and  cannot  be,  if  we  are  to  atoitl 
the  consecjuences  of  general  in¬ 
creases  in  the  level  of  prices. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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itinerant  peddlers  tratxlled  the  American 
countryside,  in  the  1880’ s,  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  set  by  the  driver -proprietor,  based 
on  a  quick  estimate  of  his  customer’s  buying  power. 


lliustratioii  from  Herrmann  Archive 


...and  then  Cane  Dennison  Price  Marking 


Early  in  1885  leading  merchants  realized  the  importance 
of  setting  prices  on  a  business  basis,  and  of  marking  prices 
clearly  on  goods  offered  for  sale. 

Dennison  worked  with  the  merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
of  that  day,  developing  tags,  tickets  and  labels  to  give 
the  sort  of  hand  marking  facilities  most  needed. 


Since  1931  Dennison  help  with  these  essential  problems  has 
been  even  more  important.  The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine 
brought  new  and  higher  standards  of  production  to  the 
printing  and  attaching  of  either  single  impression  tickets, 
or  double  impression  control  tickets.  Today,  all  this  is 
done  quickly,  easily.  Tomorrow's  developments  will  make 
history,  too! 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


EASIER  HANDUNG 
IN  THE  MARKING  ROOM 

Small  but  rugged,  the  Den¬ 
nison  Pinning  Machine 
takes  up  little  space;  is 
easily  mooed  when  machines 
are  regrouped. 


PINNING 

MACHINES 


LOV/ER  COST  OF 

MAINTENANCE 

Simplicity  of  design,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
movable  parts,  means 
longer  life  and  lower  cost 
of  maintenance. 
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Employees’  Doma 

The  lull)  ()l  all  cmploMr  ac 
tiviiy  in  Lord  R:  Eaylor  is  die 
eleventh  lloor  where  no  cus¬ 
tomer  ever  sets  loot.  Here  the 
3,000  itidividnals  who  comprise  the 
Store’s  personnel  tome  to  relax,  to 
reatl,  to  eat,  to  volunteer  for  patri¬ 
otic  work  anti  to  have  a  good  time. 

Recentlv  a  spacious  lounge  was 
huill.  Deep  couches,  comhirtahle 
thairs  and  stilt  lights  oiler  the  em- 
pltiyees  a  pleasant  place  to  smoke, 
talk  tir  just  relax  during  lunch 
htnir  anti  rest  periods.  I'he  coltir 
scheme  is  wine  red  contrasted  with 
htith  a  deep  anti  pale  green. 

Some  ingenuity  went  into  the 
construction  and  Inrnishing  ol  the 
Itmnge.  Lhe  high-ceilinged  sjiate 
used  was  reminiscent  ol  a  school 
gymnasium.  To  bring  the  ceiling 
tltiwn  to  more  home-like  pro|K)r- 
titms  a  lattice  wtirk  til  white  canvas 
was  stretthetl  acrtiss  the  rtiom  some 
feet  below  actual  ceiling  height. 

It  serves  its  purptise  smartly  at 
small  expense.  The  most  inspired 
salvaging  job  done  was  with  a  lot 
til  old  auditorium  chairs,  which 
have  been  smartly  re-upholsteretl 
and  have  their  frames  painted  to 


The  cinplovces’  librar\'  and  writing  room.  An  extensive  collection  of 
hcMiks  and  jierioditals  of  all  types  is  houscnl  here. 


It’s  just  city  sun  on  the  roof,  but  in  its  suininertime  dress  of  ])lants 
and  lounging  chairs  the  place  has  the  air  of  a  country  club  terrace. 


Newest  addition  to  employee  facilities  is  this  oversize  lounge,  planned  and  skillfully  done  by  the  store’s 
decorating  staff  for  comfort  and  relaxation.  Stores  with  upper  floor  space  that  is  not  being  fully  utilized 
may  find  a  remodeling  suggestion  here,  to  be  carried  out  now  or  planned  for  postwar. 
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your  Christmas  packages? 


iiuiith  the  occasional  tables  ot  light, 
moilern  \v(K)d. 

A  lew  months  ago  the  caleteria 
was  1  e-decoratecl  and  enlaigetl. 
The  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
bright  yellow  leather  and  the  tables 
ate  in  natural  maple  with  a  cheer- 
iul  green  painted  edge.  Mirrored 
columns,  modern  lighting  lixtures 
anti  paintings  by  one  ol  the  decor¬ 
ating  staff  give  the  room  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  expensive  restaur¬ 
ant.  rite  top  prices  tor  a  whole 
meal,  however,  never  exceed  75 
cents.  Steam  tables  and  refriger¬ 
ated  salad  shelves  keep  the  food  at 
its  best.  To  give  diners  compara¬ 
tive  tpiiet,  the  ceiling  of  the  cafe- 
teiia  has  been  soundproofed. 

In  the  summer  time  the  employ¬ 
ees’  favorite  haunt  is  the  roof  ter¬ 
race.  Its  color  scheme— chartreuse 
and  dark  green— and  the  loung¬ 
ing  chairs,  potted  plants  and  gay, 
(heckerboard  awning  make  the  roof 
look  like  a  country  club  terrace. 

The  library  provides  a  compre¬ 
hensive  collection  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter  for  employees,  including  the 
latest  fiction,  books  of  cartoons, 
history,  design,  etc.  Books  may  be 
boirowed  for  two  weeks;  or  folks 
may  come  up  and  read  in  the  li¬ 
brary  itself.  A  package  of  V-mail 
paper  is  handy  for  letterwriters. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Derby,  Recreation  Director, 
Lotd  it  Taylor  personnel  partici¬ 
pate  in  everv  kind  of  home  front 
endeaNor.  Girls  hostess  regularly  at 
various  canteens;  more  than  -100 
people  ha^e  given  blood  to  the 
blood  bank.  Round  robin  letters 
go  to  the  boys  overseas.  Collections 
of  games  and  other  matter  are  con¬ 
tributed  for  occupational  therajiy 
for  veterans.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  store’s  war  activities. 

rite  roof,  as  the  eleventh  floor 
is  called,  is  also  the  center  for  Lord 
8:  I’aylor  parties.  Recently,  a  big 
Hallowe’en  supper  dance  was  held 
here  and  movies  were  shown  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  Mrs.  Derby  plans  to 
have  guest  speakers  in  the  lounge. 
First  of  these  will  be  Lord  &  Taylor 
people  now  in  service. 

rite  facilities  of  the  roof  also  in¬ 
clude  a  six  bed  hospital,  the  offices 
of  a  doctor,  dentist  and  chiropodist 
and  two  registered  nurses. 


YfWR  SEHDING 


I  HE  PUBLIC  and  industry,  with  fine  spirit,  have  coop¬ 
erated  with  us  in  e.xpediting  Christmas  gift  shipments. 
This  is  a  final  reminder  to  make  December  1st  the  day 
by  which  you  have  forwarded  your  gifts,  particularly 
to  out-of-town  addresses.  Your  government  requests 
it  so  that  there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  flow  of 
material  needed  by  our  armed  forces. 

The  nation-wide  Railway  and  Air  E.xpress  Service 
welcomes  its  annual  responsibility  of  making  Christ¬ 
mas  a  happy  occasion  for  millions  by  delivering  ship¬ 
ments  safely  and  on  time.  Remember,  please,  to  wrap 
carefully  —  address  clearly  — call  us  earlv. 


MAKE  AN 
INVESTMENT 
IN  AMERICA 


BUY  THAT 
EXTRA 
BOND  NOW 
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Marked  Preference  for  National  Brands 
Shown  in  Consumer  Sheet-Buying  Survey 


HEEl'-BUYING  habits  are  the 
subject  of  a  national  consumer 
survey  recently  completed  by  the 
Peppereil  Mlg.  Co.  I  he  findings, 
released  Novendter  1,  include 
these: 

The  a\erage  family  owns  three 
Iteds,  15  sheets. 

On  the  average,  women  buy 
sheets  every  21  months;  l)ut  nearlv 
half  buy  some  every  year,  rwentv- 
nine  per  cent  of  women  generallv 
l)uy  two  sheets  at  a  time:  25  per 
cent  generally  buv  four  at  a  time. 
1  he  emphasis  is  on  units  of  two. 
Peppereil  suggests  ])ricing  sheets  in 
pairs. 

The  average  family  purchases 
2.8  sheets  a  year.  Midtiplied  In 
35  million  homes,  this  figure  ap- 
|jroximates  the  estal)lished  estimate 
of  100  million  sheets  a  year  as  na¬ 
tional  business.  To  judge  whether 
an  individual  store  is  getting  its 
share  of  the  volume.  Peppered  sug¬ 
gests  this  procedure:  .Nlultiply  the 
number  of  families  in  the  trading 
area  by  2.8.  This  gives  the  num- 
ber  of  sheets  which  should  be 
sold  in  the  area.  Multiply  this  fig¬ 
ure  by  the  percentage  of  local 
sheet  business  which  the  store  esti¬ 
mates  it  does.  Compare  this  w'ith 
the  actual  number  of  sheets  sold 


in  the  store  in  a  normal  year. 

Where  do  women  buy  sheets- 
Nationally  only  50.8  jter  cent  buy 
them  in  department  stores:  but  in 
cities  of  .50,000  or  over  the  figure 
is  73  per  cent. 

Women  reported  that  their  pri- 
marv  demands  in  buving  sheets 
were  (I)  textme  and  (2)  long 
wear. 

The  average  woman  bins  mus¬ 
lins  most  of  the  time.  Five  out  ol 
ten  use  some  percale  sheets,  anil 
three  out  of  ten  use  both  muslins 
and  pen  ales.  * 

Out  of  everv  thousand  women 
only  77  have  bought  colored 
sheets,  but  100  want  to  buv  them. 
A  lively  postwar  interest  in  lolored 
sheet  olferings  is  likely. 

Only  3-1  per  cent  of  women  buy 
pillow  tases  at  the  same  time  as 
they  buv  sheets.  Peppereil  suggests 
more  attention  to  pushing  the  add¬ 
on  sale  of  the  case  when  the  sheets 
are  being  bought. 

Fortv  per  cent  of  women  wait 
for  sales  to  buy  sheets;  00  per  cent 
buv  them  when  they  need  them. 

Store  loyalty  is  much  less  im¬ 
portant  than  brand  loyalty.  Sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  women  buy  sheets 
in  different  stores;  but  52.7  per 
cent  of  the  women  who  bought 


sheets  last  year  entered  the  store 
with  a  specific  brand  of  sheets  in 
mind.  Ninety-two  per  cent  named 
the  brand  of  sheet  they  had  last 
purchased.  Other  things  being 
eipial,  eight  out  of  ten  women 
|)refer  nationally  advertised  brands. 
Peppereil  suggests  that  brand  loyal- 
tv  be  used  to  build  store  loyally, 
and  to  cultivate  the  profitable  (lb 
per  cent  of  customers  who  buv 
sheets  as  they  are  needed  rather 
than  wait  for  sales. 

little  less  than  half  of  the 
housewives  interviewed  change 
onlv  one  sheet  per  bed  per  week. 
Peppereil  suggests  an  educational 
lampaign  in  cooperation  with  hual 
laundries  to  thange  the  one-sheet- 
a-week  families  to  ;i  two-sheet  a 
week  basis. 


Merchandise  Control 

((Utulinurd  from  18) 

classification  of  the  ipianlity 
to  be  purchased,  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  and  the 
approximate  delivery  dates. 
With  this  information  the 
buvers  can  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  a  .815,000  to  .875,000 
plan,  knowing  what  the  sales 
possibilities  are  for  everv 
piece  of  merchandise  bought. 

Old  merchandise,  known  in  our 
organi/ation  as  X-mcrchandise,  has 
been  always  a  great  problem  in  re¬ 
tail  merchandising.  So  as  not  to 
let  old  merchandise  accumulate, 
we,  like  many  other  stores,  use  a 
season  letter  in  marking  merchau- 
dise  for  each  six  months  of  the 
year,  followed  by  the  number  of 
the  month.  For  example,  L-r)-3 
would  refer  to  the  third  week  of 
June  in  our  last  season. 

Listings  are  taken  of  “X”  the 
first  of  each  month  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  In  ready-to-wear,  merchan¬ 
dise  becomes  old  after  three 
months  and  in  the  regular  depart¬ 
ments  after  six  months.  Fhese 
figures  are  reviewed  monthly  with 
the  merchandiser  and  the  buyer. 
We  have  found  the  constant  check 
results  in  a  more  rapid  movement 
of  the  merchandise— not  necessari¬ 
ly  with  markdow'n  but  with  selling 
ideas  for  its  disposal. 

In  these  easy,  “I’ll-take-anything- 
you-have”  days,  a  great  many  stores 
have  been  what  they  call  “very  suc- 


NOTE5  ON  STOCK  CONTROL 

^  There  has  been  an  interesting  trend  recently  in  dollar 
budget  control  toward  a  greater  sub-division  of  departments. 
For  example,  even  in  small  stores,  the  boys’  department, 
where  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  clothing  and  furnishings 
items,  is  broken  down  into  two  or  fotir  controls  instead  of 
one  over-all  dollar  control. 

In  many  moderate  sized  stores,  infants’  furnittire  is  now 
separately  controlled  from  infants’  wear.  Numerous  other 
splits  of  departments  are  being  made,  ustially  because  of 
the  developing  importance  of  certain  classes  of  merchandise. 
^  There  have  been  instances  where  unit  records  paid  for 
themselves  by  acting  as  a  guide  to  a  new  btiyer.  .And  other 
instances  where  a  store  lost  considerable  money  and  the  new 
buyer  his  job  because  records  of  units  sold  were  not  avail¬ 
able  and  the  buyer  based  his  buying  on  his  experience  in 
another  store.  It’s  an  argument  not  often  advanced,  but 
unit  records  are  sometimes  a  very  real  insurance  against 
severe  losses  when  a  change  in  buyers  occurs. 

^  Excerpts  from  an  address  by  E.  H.  Scull  before  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Conference  on  November  1. 
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( cssful”  with  hardly  any  controls. 
They  discarded  many  controls,  and 
sometimes  rightly  so  because  they 
couldn’t  possibly  get  the  people  to 
handle  them.  lint  when  this  come- 
easy  time  is  over,  then  certainly,  in 
our  opinion,  it  behooves  every 
g(K)d  merchant  not  only  to  Itave  a 
simjde,  workable  system  that  gives 
him  at  all  times  the  netessary  in- 
lormation.  hut,  just  as  important, 
to  see  that  this  information  is  right- 
Iv  analyzed  and  used.  Only  in  this 
way  will  anybody  have  a  chance  in 
the  tough,  competitive  days  ahead. 

P'rom  uii  address  helore  tlie  Mer- 
(haiulisiiig  Division’s  Cloiderencc,  No¬ 
vember  1. 


Installment  Selling 
of  Soft  Goods 

{Continued  frotn  pnge  32) 

port  tliat  it  is  very  effective  in 
keeping  accounts  open  because  it 
makes  shopping  so  easy.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion  Itecause  when  customers  re- 
(eite  a  charga-plate  (even  though 
it  is  limited  in  amount) ,  and  are 
invited  to  use  it,  tlie  great  majority 
make  use  of  the  privilege. 

Cash-Time  Plan 

Here  the  customer  uses  an  iden¬ 
tification  card  for  making  pur- 
(hases,  and  also  receives  a  monthly 
statement.  Any  down  payments 
letpiired  by  Regulation  \V  are 
(ashiered  througli  the  tulre  rooms, 
and  floor  authorization  is  permit¬ 
ted  for  purchases  up  to  SIO.  The 
(iistomer  also  receives  a  book  of 
payment  coupons  showing  the  pay¬ 
ment  required  each  month.  W'hen 
purchases  are  added  to  the  account 
wliich  change  the  payment  terms, 
a  new  booklet  showing  the  revised 
payment  terms  accompanies  the 
monthly  statement.  A  carrying 
(  harge  is  made  for  this  ser\  ice,  too. 

I'his  plan  is  reported  to  be  a 
g<M)d  system  for  tlie  promotion  of 
sales  and  is  also  very  convenient 
for  the  customer. 

Other  Facts  Revealed 

In  addition  to  providing  data 
as  to  the  time-payment  plans  now 
used  to  sell  soft  goods,  many  other 
facts  of  interest  to  credit  managers 
were  brought  out  by  the  survey. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


I  will  shop  more 
in  your  store  •  • 


This  shopper  is  typical  of  many 
in  your  community  who  depend 
upon  the  Classified  section  of  the 
telephone  directory  for  buying 
and  service  information. 

In  these  busy  'yellow  pages* 
she  looks  to  find  who  handles 
trade  marked  products.  By 
identifying  your  store  in  the 
Classified  with  the  brands  you 


handle,  you  invite  her  to  shop 
more  with  you. 

Why  not  look  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  building  value  of  the  Classi¬ 
fied?  Your  advertising  there  will 
help  prospects  who  have  the 
"Classified  habit.’*  Call  the 
Business  Office  of  the 
telephone  company  for 
information. 
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Volume  Has  Declined 


it  was  found,  for  example,  that 
titere  are  still  a  number  of  stores 
wlio  do  not  sell  soft  goods  on  the 
installment  plan.  As  against  123 
stores  who  use  the  plan,  08  report¬ 
ed  that  they  coniine  the  credit  sale 
of  soft  goods  to  regular  30-day 
charge  account  terms. 

It  was  also  revealed  that  smaller 
volume  stores  do  not  favor  the  plan 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  large 
stores.  Only  26  per  cent  of  the 
f;tores  whose  gross  annual  sales  are 
less  than  $500,000  sell  soft  goods 
on  installments  as  against  94  per 
cent  of  the  stores  who  are  in  the 
over  $20,000,000  bracket. 

The  survey  also  discloses  that 
although  some  of  the  stores  started 
to  sell  soft  goods  on  installments 
many  years  ago— some  as  early  as 
1897—7  out  of  10  did  not  begin  to 
do  so  until  after  1935.  Several  did 
not  adopt  the  plan  until  1942,  and 


two  are  reported  to  have  instarlled 
the  system  in  1943.  That  few  stores 
have  changed  their  plan  after  otice 
installing  it  is  indicated  bv  the 
fact  that  only  18  per  cent  'of  the 
stores  have  changed  their  plan 
of  soft  goods  installment  selling 
since  1941.  The  remainder  have 
continued  to  operate  on  the  same 
system  they  adopted  when  they 
begin  to  sell  soft  goods  on  extend¬ 


ed  terms. 

(loupons  are  used  a.s  the  medi¬ 
um  of  exchange  in  35  per  cent  of 
stores  offering  installment  terms, 
3  per  cent  use  the  purchase  certifi¬ 
cate,  2  per  cent  use  scrip,  while  the 
remainder  use  none,  relying  solely 
on  the  approval  of  the  salescheck 
by  the  credit  department,  or 
through  identification  cards,  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Credit  Terms 

The  terms  utuler  which  credit  is 
extended  vary  greatly  amotig  the 
ililferent  stores,  rerins  of  one- 
third  down  and  6  months  to  pay 
leceived  the  most  votes;  and  yet, 
the  number  of  stores  granting 
these  terms  was  but  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  contributing  to  the  study. 
Other  terms  offered  and  their  de¬ 
grees  of  popularity  follow: 


The  survey  also  disclosed  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  connection  with 
service  charges.  The  majority  of 
the  stores  (57  per  cent)  add  a  ser¬ 
vice  charge  at  the  rate  of  1/2  per 
cent  per  month  on  the  deferred 
balance.  However,  it  was  also 
found  that  19  per  cent  of  the 
stores  do  not  make  a  service  charge 
at  all.  Other  service  charge  rates 
follow: 


rite  study  also  reveals  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  1941  to  1944. 
many  of  the  stores  have  suffered  a 
drop  both  in  number  of  accounts 
and  in  volume  of  business  result¬ 
ing  from  this  type  of  credit  sale. 
The  ntimber  of  active  accounts  de¬ 
clined  in  81  j)er  cent  of  the  stores, 
with  15  per  cent  showing  an  in¬ 
crease,  while  4  })er  cent  report  no 
change.  The  over  all  reduction  in 
the  number  of  accounts  during  this 
period  was  found  to  lie  29  per  cent 
of  the  1941  total.  As  to  annual 
sales  volume  obtained  from  this 
type  of  credit  sale,  79  per  cent  of 
the  stores  reported  a  decrease,  this 
reduction,  on  the  average,  amount¬ 
ing  to  13  }>er  cent  of  the  1941  fig¬ 
ures. 

Rise  in  Employees 

Ikit  even  though  sales  tolume 
and  number  of  active  accounts 
have  dropped,  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  retjuired  for  this  operation 
has  declined  in  only  29  per  cent 
ol  the  stores.  Sixty-three  per  cent 
have  the  same  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  in  1944  as  in  1941,  while  8  per 
tent  have  had  to  increase  their 
personnel. 

In  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of 
I  he  various  plans  now  in  use,  it  was 
ie\ealed  that  all  but  6  per  cent  of 
the  stores  use  machines  for  the 
posting  operation. 

Names  of  the  Plans 

riiese  various  plans  for  the  sale 
of  soft  goods  on  time-payments 
bear  a  great  variety  of  names.  In 
addition  to  the  names  already 
mentioned,  the  following  are  also 
used: 

Special  Account  Plan 
Household  Club  Plan 
Extended  Charge  .\ccounts 
Budget  Charge  Certificate  Plan 
Budget  Coupon  Plan 
Credit  Bond  Plan 
Titne-Payment  .Account 
Liberalized  Instalment  Plan 
Convenient  Payment  Plan 
Buy-4V'ay  Shopping  Plan 
Budget  Charge  Accounts 
Revolving  Credit 
Order  of  Credit 
Purchase  Certificate  Plan 
Budget  Instalment  Plan 
Continuity  Credit  Plan 
Group  Merchandise  Plan 
Credit  Coupon  Plan 


Table  2  — Service  Charges 
’/4%  month  on  the  deferred  balance  (4  stores) 

1%  per  month  on  the  deferred  balance  (4  stores) 
5%  of  the  deferred  balance  (5  stores) 

5%  of  the  purchase  price  (2  stores) 

3%  of  the  purchase  price  (2  stores) 

$1  per  garment  (1  store) 

$.60  per  month  per  $100  purchased  (1  store) 

$1  on  each  $20  coupon  book  (1  store) 

H/4%  of  the  total  amount  of  coupons  issued  (1  store) 
$.06  on  every  S.94  credit  unit  (1  store) 

8%  per  annum  on  the  deferred  balance  (1  store) 
$.50  on  each  S25  coupon  book  issued  (1  store) 


Table  I— Terms 

Terms  ^  0/  Stores 

Offering  Theta 

1/3  down  and  12  months  to  pay 

19 

1  /3  down  and  3  months  to  pay 

15 

1/3  down  and  10  months  to  pay 

13 

1  /3  down  and  4  months  to  pay 

9 

1  /3  down  and  5  months  to  pay 

4 

1/6  of  credit  limit  each  month 

2 

1/3  down  and  10  weeks  to  pay 

3 

1  /3  down  and  8  months  to  pay 

0 

1  /3  down  and  9  months  to  pay 

2 

1  /3  down  and  2  tnonths  to  pay 

1 

1  /3  down  and  1  month  to  pav 

1 
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Regulation  W 

{('.ontinued  from  fxigc  21) 


initicst  ill  a  plough  and  inule. 
on  25  to  45  year  terms,  riiis  use 
ul  government  credit  controls 
would  lorcc  business  to  liberalize 
terms.  It  would  also  lx*  a  long 
step  toward  ending  our  enterprise 
svstem  and  our  .\merican  way  of 
life. 

riiere  is  an  economic  viewjxiint 
that  i ontinued  government  con¬ 
trol  of  consumer  credit  can  be  used 
to  regulate  the  economic  cycle.  I 
am  not  sufficiently  trained  in  eco¬ 
nomics  to  follow  this  reasoning. 
It  seems  somewhat  naive  to  me 
and  off  the  mark.  Over-expansions 
in  the  economic  cycle  begin  with 
ovei -investment  in  jilant  and  in 
inventories.  In  1929  we  over -sup¬ 
plied  any  reasonable  demand  a 
year  or  six  months  before  we  knew 
that  the  public  had  stopped  buy- 
itig.  It  seems  to  me  that  over-pro- 
<hiction  and  over-supjrly  should  be 
more  directly  controlled  at  the 
product's  jdanning  level  through 
the  use  of  a  mechanism  similar  to 
the  rediscount  rate  rather  than  by 
tr\ing  to  turn  the  spigot  off  and 
f>n  at  the  consumer  level  after 
much  of  the  damage  has  lx?en  done. 
Consumer  credit  control  seems  to 
me  to  be  too  late  to  prevent  over¬ 
expansion  in  real  estate  or  in  plant, 
<»r  even  in  inventories. 

l  o  summarize  my  view's  on  the 
distributor’s  position  regarding 
consumer  credit,  I  believe  tliat  the 
greatest  expansion  during  the  post¬ 
war  period  must  come  in  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  expansion  alone  will 
be  helpful  to  employment  because 
distribution  itself  is  a  manual  in¬ 
dustry.  Retailing  and  wholesaling 
employed  one-sixth  of  the  nation’s 
workers  before  the  war,  including 
tliose  in  agriculture,  .\fter  the  war 
retailing  must  sell  a  national  prod¬ 
uct  bO  per  cent  greater  than  it  did 
Ixfore  the  war.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  will  be  possible  without 
a  new  conception  of  consumer 
credit,  more  liberal  terms,  and  ag¬ 
gressive  credit  promotion.  Despite 
the  intelligence  and  the  great  skill 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
administering  Regulation  \V,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  its  continuance  is  unnec¬ 
essary  and  undesirable  after  the  war 
ill  Euro|x*  has  ended. 


Leading  film  and  radio  personalities  like  Dale  Evans  fitfid 
that  HANDELOKS  blend  with  the  smartest  of  costumes. 


IN  Hollywood,  there  are  more  fashionably  dressed 
■  women  per  square  foot  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  There  HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  are  "in”  as 
the  favorite  style-convenience  package  of  leading 
filmdom  personalities. 

And  all  over  America,  women  who  care  what  they 
carry  indicate  a  similar  preference. 


Today,  HANDELOKS  are  available  in  limited  quan¬ 
tities  only.  Yet  wherever  used,  their  twin  qualities  of 
smartness  and  convenience  combine  to 
make  up  a  package  truly  representative 
of  the  country’s  finest  stores. 


MERCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 


332  N.  12th  St. 


Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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New  Highs  for  Postwar 

[Conlitnied  from  page  36) 


iiuii\ iduais  liave  l)eeii  tompelled, 
l)y  till-  sheer  seareity  ot  (onsimier 
goods,  lo  save  over  375  billion.  But 
even  ihongii  prices  have  risen,  in¬ 
dividual  incomes  have  been  st) 
large  that  they  exceeded,  at  t  urrent 
prices,  the  supply  of  (onsuiner 
goods  by  S75  billion.  During  the 
last  three  years  individuals  have 
saved  as  much  as  they  would  have 
saved  in  ten  years  at  the  I ‘MO  rate. 
Before  the  end  of  the  war  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  savings  of  individuals 
will  be  equal  to  fifteen  vears'  sav¬ 
ings  at  the  1940  rate.  .\t  present 
the  liquid  assets  of  individuals 
(that  is  their  holdings  of  cash,  tle- 
mand  deposits,  time  deposits,  and 
war  savings  Ixmds)  are  twice  their 
holdings  at  the  end  of  1940. 

Business  enterprises  have  also 
greatly  increased  their  liquid  assets. 
.‘Mthough  the  tax  liabilities  of  cor¬ 
porations  increased  nearlv  315  bil¬ 
lion  between  1939  and  1943,  their 
holdings  of  cash,  bank  deposits,  and 
go\ernment  securities  increased  by 
325.5  billion  and  their  net  working 
capital  by  317  billion. 

The  Desire  to  Spend 

\o  one  really  knows  whether 
business  immediately  after  the  war 
is  going  to  be  good  or  bad.  I'he 
greatest  anti  tpiickest  disappearance 
of  markets  in  all  history  is  going  to 
hit  a  community  which  has  a  far 
greater  accumulation  of  needs  and 
a  far  larger  accumulation  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  than  have  e\er  be¬ 
fore  existed.  Perhaps  men  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  use  their  record-breaking 
holdings  of  purchasing  power  to 
satisfy  their  huge  accumulated 
needs.  Never  before,  however,  have 
|>eople  who  are  well  supplied  with 
purchasing  power  been  unwilling 
to  use  it  to  feed  and  clothe  them¬ 
selves  and  to  provide  themselves 
shelter,  education,  trasel,  anti 
amusement.  If  a  great  and  jiro- 
longed  depression  follows  the  war 
in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  lx‘- 
cause  people  who  have  more  mtmey 
and  liquid  assets  than  they  have 
ever  owned  are  unw'illing  to  use  it 
to  satisfy  their  needs. 

Let  us  suppose  that  57  million 
people  are  working  after  the  war, 
and  that  they  are  working  about 
7.5  per  cent  fewer  hours  per  week 


than  they  are  working  lodav.  This 
would  be  a  short  enough  working 
week  to  eliminate  most  of  the  over¬ 
time  payments.  .\Ianv  people 
would  be  working  in  occupations 
where  the  product  of  an  hour's 
work  has  a  smaller  \alue  than  the 
product  of  an  hour's  work  in  war 
industries  today.  .\t  1943  prices 
and  at  present  etficiency,  the  output 
of  57  million  people  rvould  be 
about  3156  billion  a  vear.  The 
national,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  will  take  about  331  billion 
of  this  product,  leaving  3125  bil¬ 
lion  available  for  private  consump¬ 
tion. 

I'he  income  of  57  million  per¬ 
sons  working  7.5  per  cent  fewer 
hours  per  week  than  in  1943  would 
be  about  3130  billion,  .\fter  the 
payment  of  personal  taxes,  they 
would  have  about  3118  billion  to 
spend  on  goods,  or  to  save. 

How  much  of  this  would  they 
spend  on  goods?  Let  us  begin  by 
asking  about  non-durable  goods. 
How  much  more  would  vou  have 
spent  on  beelsteaks.  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  gasoline,  tires,  in  1943  if 
these  goods  had  been  available? 

How  much  more  would  \ou  have 
spent  on  railroad  travel  and  tm 
hotel  accommodations  if  vou  had 
had  time  to  take  vacations  or  if 
accommodations  had  been  avail¬ 
able?  How  much  more  would  vou 
have  spent  on  painting  your  house, 
or  getting  your  house  or  its  con¬ 
tents  repaired,  if  labor  had  been 
available?  .\s  a  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,  1  have  assumed  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  non-tlurable  goods  in 
1943  would  have  l)een  10  per  cent 
more  than  it  actually  was.  .\djust- 
ing  this  rate  of  spending  to  a  tlis- 
posable  income  of  3118  billion  in¬ 
dicates  a  postwar  demand  for  non¬ 
durable  g(K)ds  of  389.8  billion. 

The  demand  for  durable  g<K)ds 
may  be  put  at  12  per  cent  of  dis- 
ptisable  income.  This  is  the  frac- 
titm  of  disposable  income  which 
consumers  spend  for  durable  goods 
in  fairly  prosperous  years.  This 
would  make  a  demand  for  durable 
goods  at  314.2  billion— just  double 
the  dollar  demand  of  1940  and  per¬ 
haps  40  per  cent  above  the  physi¬ 
cal  demand  of  1940.  This  takes  no 
account  of  the  “catching  up”  de¬ 


mand  lor  durable  goinls.  In  physi¬ 
cal  terms,  this  may  be  placed  at 
double  the  demaml  for  1940.  In 
terms  of  1943  prices,  the  “catching 
up”  demand  would  Iw  about  317.8 
million.  If  the  "catching  up”  de¬ 
mand  for  durable  goods  were 
spread  over  four  \ears,  it' would 
a\erage  34.4  billion  a  year.  .\I1  of 
this  indicates  a  total  postwar  de¬ 
mand  for  consumer  goods,  at  1943 
prices,  of  roughly  3106.4  billion. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
ol  the  (ountry  the  demand  for  con¬ 
sumer  goods  will  exceed  3100  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  If  consumers  buy 
3106.4  billion  of  goods  and  if  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  leave  3125 
billion  for  private  use,  there  will 
remain  about  318.6  billion  of  g(M)ds 
to  meet  the  tlemands  of  business. 

Operating  Equipment 

What  are  likely  to  be  the  de¬ 
mands  of  business?  The  replace¬ 
ment  of  etjuipment  will  be  large. 

It  is  likelv  to  run  II/2  times  cor¬ 
porate  depreciation  allowances,  or 
about  312  billion.  Industrial  con¬ 
struction,  for  a  while,  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  small,  becau.se  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  will  await  the  clari- 
lication  of  economic  trends  before 
making  long-term  plans.  In  physi¬ 
cal  volume,  industrial  construc¬ 
tion  lor  a  while  may  be  no  higher 
than  in  1939.  .Vt  1943  prices  it 
wouhl  be  about  .34  billion  a  year. 
Fhe  restoration  of  inventories  will 
take  about  33  billion  a  year  for 
three  years.  1  he  tlemand  for  hous¬ 
ing  mav  be  held  down  lor  a  year 
or  two  because  people  will  await 
clarification  of  economic  conditions 
before  starting  to  build.  .\t  any 
rate,  let  ns  hope  that  it  is  slow  to 
rise.  If  it  is  no  greater  in  physical 
volume  than  the  low'  level  of  1939,. 
it  will  be  alMnit  .32.6  billion  in 
1943  prices. 

I'emporarily,  at  least,  a  con¬ 
siderable  export  surplus  may  be 
expected  o\er  and  above  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  our  government 
to  other  countries  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  |}urchase  of  goods  by 
the  government.  If  we  succeed  in 
keeping  the  export  surplus  down 
to  a  smaller  physical  volume  than 
after  the  first  world  war,  it  may  be 
no  more  than  33  billion  a  year. 
.\11  of  this  comes  to  a  business  and 
residential  building  demand  of 
about  .322.5  billion  a  year.  In  other 
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iMMERCIAL 
iNTROLS 


CORPORATION  I 


MAILHOOM 
THi  "WOODSHED 


uoixls.  with  r>7  million  people 
workiiif*  about  7.')  per  cent  lewer 
hours  per  week  at  present  elli- 
(ieuey,  the  output  ol  <>o(kIs  wouhl 
lall  short  hv  a  small  mar<>in  ol 
meetiuj;  the  pr(>l)al)le  demaiul. 
With  a  juoderate  improvement  in 
elluieiicv,  however,  the  tlemaiul 
would  he  met. 

rite  eotiehtsiou  is  that  the  post¬ 
war  detuatui  lor  »oods  is  likely  lor 
.1  \ear  or  two  or  tnore  to  test  the 
prodiutive  tapacity  ol  Atueritau 
industry,  hut  that  husiness  enter¬ 
prises,  with  moderate  inijM'ove- 
tnents  in  etheieticy,  should  he  able 
to  prevent  a  disorderly  rise  in  prices 
Irotn  being  started  hv  att  excess  ol  | 
iletnand.  This  does  not  meati  that 
a  disorderly  rise  in  prices  might 
tiot  start  from  the  side  ol  costs— 
by  lailure  ol  matiagetnetit  to  keep 
costs  properly  under  control.  At- 
tetttion  should  he  called  to  the  lact 
that  tny  assumptiotis  coticerning 
the  demand  lor  residential  con¬ 
struction  and  industrial  construc¬ 
tion  are  low— too  low,  ittidouhted- 
ly,  to  suit  tnany  |)ersotis  and  lar  too 
low  to  last. 

Alter  the  war  the  coitntry  will 
not  go  through  simply  otie  transi¬ 
tion— the  transition  Irom  war  to 
peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  go 
through  a  succession  ol  transitions. 
Indeed,  the  lirst  decade  alter  the 
war  will  he  putictuated  by  transi¬ 
tions.  Suppose,  lor  example,  that 
with  57  tnillittn  people  at  work  we 
wished  to  own  atid  drive  31  tnil- 
lioti  automobiles.  This  would  re- 
(juire  an  increase  ol  1 1  million 
or  more  in  the  tuimher  ol  cars 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  on 
hand  when  lighting  ceases.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  iti  about  lour  years  alter 
the  war  we  bring  up  the  tiumber 
ol  automobiles  to  the  number  de- 
tnanded,  so  that  output  tieed  tneet 
otily  replacetnetits  attd  the  nortnal 
iticrease  in  detnand.  .\t  that  time 
the  country  is  likely  to  lace  an  ”air 
pocket”  in  the  detnand  lor  auto¬ 
mobiles.  utiless  the  itidustrv  makes 
sttch  radical  im|)rovetncnts  in  cars 
that  the  replacement  rate  takes  a 
sharp  jutnp.  Similar  “air  pockets” 
itt  the  detnand  lor  tnany  other 
durable  consittner  goods  tnay  occur 
two  or  three  vears  alter  the  end 
ol  lightitig.  The  sitrplus  ol  exports 
over  im|)orts  will  probably  prove 
tetnporarv— indeed,  it  must  prove 
tetnporarv  ittdess  we  are  to  play 


Your  inail-haiulling  department  is  the  heart  of  your  ollie«\  On  it  de- 
|R‘nds  the  smooth  fiinetioning  of  every  [lart  of  your  organization.  Move 
it  out  of  the  “woodshed.”  (live  it  the  place  of  im|K>rtanee  it  des«'rves  so  that 
it  will  handle  lx>th  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  smoothly  and  speedily. 


1  ELIMINATE  DELAYED  DISTRI¬ 
BUTION  of  mail  by  getting  rid  of 
antiquated  mail-handling  facilities.  Your 
mailroom  will  never  keep  pace  with  the 
rush  of  business  just  ahead  unless  it  is 
geared  to  handle  mail  FAST! 


2  STOP  WASTE  OF  TIME!  Your  office 
can’t  get  going  on  the  day’s  new  busi¬ 
ness  until  incoming  mail  reaches  the 
desks  of  your  key  men.  Delayed  distribu¬ 
tion  can  waste  plenty  of  time  and  money 
and  slow  up  your  entire  office. 


GET  RID  OF  THE  4:30  JAM  in  your 
mailroom!  “Woodshed’ 


LAN  NOW  TO  MODERNIZE  your 
•to  move  it  out  of  the  “wood- 


mail-handling 
methods  mean  mis.sed  trains  and  planes 
for  many  a  letter  that  hits  your  mailroom 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Result?  Ix)st  business 
and  good  will 


mailroom 

shed” — with  U.  S.  Postal  Meter  machines 
and  mail-handling  systems.  Our  specialists 
will  gladly  help  you  plan  your  postwar 
mailroom  now,  without  obligation. 


M«ter«d  Mail  Sytl*m< . . .  Postal  and  Parcel  Poll  Scales . . .  teller  Openers  . . .  Envelope 
Sealers . . .  Muhiposl  Stamp  Affixers  . . .  Mailroom  Equipment.  (Many  unht  availabU.) 


Bronchus  and  Agancias  in  Frincipa/  Citias 


U.  S.  POSTAL  METER  DIVISION 


Rochester  2,  New  York 
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Santa  Claus  to  the  rest  ol  the 
world. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  first 
decade  alter  the  war  will  he  a 
period  ol  major  shilts  iti  detnatid— 
a  period  iti  which  economic  sta¬ 
bility  will  depend  upoti  out  suc¬ 
cess  in  ollsettitig  detreases  in  de¬ 
mand  lor  some  products  with  in¬ 
creases  in  demand  lor  other  prod¬ 
ucts.  Stability  will  require  that 
business  policies  and  natiotial 
econotnic  policies  rellect  nutch 
cotnmon  settse,  loresight.  and  sell- 
control.  Stability  will  reqitire  that 
the  ecotiotny  be  equipped  with 
p«)werlul  stabilizing  devices  to  pre- 
vetit  disorderly  rises  in  prices  and 
speculative  buying  on  the  one  hand 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent 
“air  pockets”  in  detnantl  Irotn 
pr<Hlucing  cinmtlative  iticreases  in 
unetnployment. 

Housing  Demand 

-As  the  accumulated  detnand  lot- 
durable  cotisumer  goods,  goods  lot- 
inventories,  and  industrial  equip- 
tnent  stibsides,  we  ittitst  depetid  lor 
stability  upoti  a  rise  in  demand  lot- 
industrial  construction  and  resi¬ 
dential  building.  Given  sensible 
ta.\  policies,  the  potential  demand 
here  is  likely  to  be  verv  large.  .\ti 
investment  ol  about  S2.00  in  fac¬ 
tories,  mines,  railroads,  public 
utilities,  stores,  office  builditigs,  atid 
inventories  seems  to  lie  required 
lot-  every  dollar  of  goods  produced 
for  consumers  per  year.  If  aiinual 
consumer  demand  rises  in  terms  of 
1913  dollars  by  about  S35  billion 
we  shall  need  to  increase  our  in¬ 
dustrial  plant,  equipment,  and  in- 
\etitories,  in  the  first  five  or  ten 
years  after  the  war  bv  possibly  S70 
billion. 

Certaitily  with  57  tnillion  people 
workitig  and  spending  their  in- 
cotnes,  most  large  cities  will  need 
some  tiew  hotels.  People  are  not 
going  to  line  up,  as  they  do  now, 
for  rootns,  and  eventually  sleep  iti 
sample  rootns.  Chicago  would  need 
at  least  one  large  and  up-to-date 
new-  hotel.  And  people  will  not 
line  up  in  restaurants  as  they  now 
must  do.  Hundreds  of  good  res¬ 
taurants  will  be  needed,  much  rail¬ 
road  equipment,  thousands  of  taxi¬ 
cabs. 

Ihe  present  high  levels  of 
factory  employment  have  been 
achieved  only  by  working  many 


people  tiights.  With  57  millioti 
people  etnployed  after  the  war,  the 
^nutttber  of  noti-government  jobs 
will  be  three  ttiillioti  tnore  thati 
it  now  is.  These  peojile  will  tieed 
places  to  work  atid  itiachities  to 
run.  In  most  industries  they  will 
not  lie  content  to  get  employment 
opportunities  by  working  nights, 
aiul  employers  will  not  be  disposed 
lo  pay  night-shift  premiums  if  the 
demand  for  goods  seems  to  be  lair- 
Iv  permanent.  Hence,  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  factorv  construction  will  be 
needed.  Furthermore,  in  compel i- 
lion  with  modern  one-story  lac- 
tories,  many  ohl  multiple-stoi  v 
factories  will  be  obsolete. 

The  demand  lor  housing  should 
also  be  large.  .Most  of  this  demand 
comes  from  families  receiving 
,S2,0(M)  a  year  or  more.  In  1925, 
our  best  housing  year,  families  re- 
(eiving  S2,000  a  year  or  more  spent 
slightly  more  than  12  cents  out  ol 
e  ach  dollar  of  income  on  new  hous¬ 
ing.  With  disposable  incomes  ol 
SI  18  billion,  families  receiving 
S2,(H)0  a  year  or  more  would  base 
total  incomes  of  S80  billion  or 
more.  If  these  families  spent  12 
cents  out  of  e\ery  dollar  after  taxes 
tor  housing,  as  they  did  in  the 
midtile  of  the  twenties,  the  annual 
demaiul  for  housing  should  run 
nearlv  SIO  billion  a  year. 

These  are  simplv  some  of  the 
|)otentialities  outlined  in  broad 
strokes.  They  imlicaie  that  high 
level  enq)loyment  is  easily  within 
the  range  of  juactical  achievement. 
They  indicate  also  that  shifts  in 
demand  may  be  large  and  even 
sudden,  and  that  stability  in  total 
demand,  production,  and  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  achieved  only  by  wise 
planning.  If  industry,  labor,  and 
the  government  do  a  good  job, 
however,  income  payments  to  in¬ 
dividuals  should  rise  (on  1943 
prices)  from  .‘JISO  billion  shortly 
after  the  war  to  $150  billion  by 
1950,  to  $182  billion  by  1960,  and 
to  $217  billion  or  more  by  1970. 
These  figures  assume  an  increase 
of  only  15  per  cent  per  capita  per 
decade— a  much  smaller  increase 
per  capita  than  during  the  twen¬ 
ties  or  during  previous  decades. 
Let  us  keep  clearly  before  us  these 
great  potentialities  of  our  economy. 
-Lw'areness  of  them  will  help  us 
keep  our  sights  high. 


Reconversion  Pricing 

(Continued  from  page  54) 

.\ma/ing  improvements  ha\e 
lieen  made  in  methods  ol  manufac¬ 
ture.  Siuh  increases  in  productivi- 
l\  woidtl  lie  an  impoilant  lactor  in 
olfsetling  material  and  labor  tost 
ini  l  eases. 

It  is  well  to  rememlKi  that  we 
opeiate  under  a  law  anil  exeiutive 
orders  which  require  the  ()1*.\  to 
keep  increases  to  a  minimum,  so 
long  as  jirice  ceilings  are  "generally 
lair  and  equitable”.  Cieiierallv 
speaking,  there  can  lie  no  question 
Init  that  prices  in  industries  which 
lia\e  absorbed  some  increases  in 
wage  rates  and  material  costs  have 
been  “generally  fair  and  equiia- 
file”,  from  the  legal  standpoint  and 
from  the  standpoint  ol  simple  jus¬ 
tice.  In  almost  everv  industrv 
there  has  been  record  prosperity. 

Quite  eviilently,  it  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  unlair  as  well  as  illegal  to 
grant  price  increases  generally  in 
the  consumer  diual)les  liild  which 
woulil  take  into  account  lull  in¬ 
creases  in  wage  rates  anil  cost  ol 
materials. 

Our  policy,  therefore,  will  be  to 
require  a  certain  amount  of  alt- 
sorption.  recognizing,  of  course  the 
necessitv  for  having  prices  which 
rellect  at  the  very  least,  peacetime 
|)rolits. 


Home  Freezers 

{Continued  from  page  23) 

.Miller,  manager  of  the  refrigera¬ 
tion  section,  pointed  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  getting  the  story  over 
to  the  consumer  properh  in  order 
to  deselop  to  the  full  the  promised 
sales  volume  of  the  freezer. 

Dr.  Donalil  K.  Tressler,  manager 
of  the  Consumer  Institute  of  the 
Cieneral  Electric  Company,  who 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
ilescribed  the  important  features 
of  food  preparation  for  freezing. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  quality 
ol  the  food  when  it  comes  from 
the  freezer  is  dependent  upon  the 
way  it  is  prepared,  cooked  and 
packaged  before  it  goes  in.  He 
listed  the  elements  for  successful 
freezing,  including  clean,  liquid- 
and  air-tight  containers— properly 
selected  types  for  various  foods. 
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Merchandisers  Look  Ahead  to 
High-Powered  Competition 

(('.ontnnu'd  from  page  10) 


(liNposal.  riicv  arc  in  tonllict  ai 
Mvcial  points.  Sncli  conllicts  will 
nntl  lo  make  atlniinistration  diiii 
(  nil.  .  .  . 

■■|(lially,  the  or|i*ani/alion  re¬ 
sponsible  lor  property  tlisposal 
slionkl  not  be  restrietetl  as  to  time 
ol  selling,  as  lo  markets  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  and  as  to  prices  which 
slumld  be  (barged,  assuming  that 
it  is  guided  by  the  goal  (»l  working 
solelv  lor  the  national  interest.  As 
it  is,  the  provisiotis  ol  the  Act  do 
iniKHliice  lestrictions  in  all  these 
lespects. 

“It  is  important  that  the  practi¬ 
cal  ellects  ol  the  Act  l)t‘  studied 
verv  (ontinnonsly  and  closely.  II 
and  when  it  becomes  clear  that  dis- 
p<»sal  is  not  being  carried  out  in 
the  national  interest,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  correct  the  situation.” 

Sescral  members  ol  the  audience 
asked  Mr.  Frev  how  much  reliance 
(onld  be  placed  in  “hot  dope”  ont- 


lils,  some  ol  which  daim  lo  be  able 
to  supply  atbance  inloiination  on 
merdtandise  belore  it  is  even  re¬ 
ceived  b\  the  OHice  ol  Surplus 
Property. 

.\ir.  Kre\  said:  “These  organiza¬ 
tions  have  a  tight  lo  do  business, 
ol  course.  But  il  you  are  on  our 
mailing  list  you’ll  get  inlormation 
in  plenty  ol  time  to  bid  on  the 
merchandise.  .Alter  all,  the  gocxls 
can’t  be  sold  until  we  decide  to 
sell  them  and  we  jtrecede  the  sell¬ 
ing  ol  them  bv  sending  announce¬ 
ments  to  interested  purchasers.” 

Another  .Association  member 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Office 
ol  Surplus  Property  could  use  its 
power  to  dispose  ol  merchandise 
to  control  the  use  ol  the  term 
“.Army  and  Navy  Store”.  .Mr.  Frev 
pointed  out  that  this  (]uestion  was 
obviously  out  ol  the  jurisdiction 
ol  his  agency,  w’hich  cannot  reluse 
to  sell  to  any  legitimate  business. 


ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

.\o  sid)siantial  increase  in  the 
amount  ol  direct  selling  ol  appli- 
.inces  bv  public  utilities  alter  the 
war  need  be  leared  by  letailers, 
according  to  (^.  E.  Greenwood, 
commercial  director  ol  the  Ediscjn 
Electric  Institute.  ’The  volume 
done  by  utilities  immediately  lie- 
lore  the  war,  he  said,  was  about  15 
|)er  cent  ol  the  total  volume  in  the 
held,  and  it  included  the  so-called 
“pioneering  items”,  and  items  not 
generally  carried  by  department 
stores,  such  as  water  heaters  and 
room  coolers. 

“In  prewar  days,”  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  continued,  “there  w’as  a 
trend  in  the  utility  industry  toward 
relincpiishing  merchandising  on  a 
broad  scale.  That  trend  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  peacetime,  depending  in 
large  degree  on  local  situations, 
|)articularly  the  adecpiacy  ol  deal¬ 
ers  in  a  community  to  produce 
\olume  business  lor  the  benelit  ol 
customer  and  investor.” 

Mr.  (ireenwood  emphasized  that 
court  decisions  have  upheld  the 
legal  right  ol  utilities  to  engage 


THE  YEAR  BOOK  OF  RETAILING  FOR  1944 

.  .  ,  Proceedings  cri  the  Controllers’  Congre.ss  C^hitago  Wartime  Conference,  held  in  .September. 


The  book  will  include  the  following  studies  pre.sented  by  local  groups:  . 


INVENTORY  PROCEDURES 

liy  the  Wisco)isin  Controllers’  Group 

ACC:OUNTS  PAYABLE  PROBLEMS 

Ii\  the  Chicago  Co)itrollers’  Group 


STOCE  SHORTAGES 

By  the  \eiu  England  Controllers’  Group 

SALES  AUDITING 

By  the  Los  Angeles  Controllers’  Group 


TRENDS  IN  CJREDIT  AND  BILLING  RECORDS 

By  the  Metropolitan  Controllers’  Association  of  Neic  York 


.  .  .  Each  NRDGA  store  w'hich  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Conference  is  on  the 
Controllers’  Congress  list  to  receive  one  copy  of  the  Year  Book  without  charge.  The 
Controllers’  Congress  is  now  taking  orders  from  other  members  at  $2  per  copy,  and 
from  non-members  at  $5  per  copy.  The  Year  Book  will  be  off  the  press  early  in  December. 
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PUT  YOUR  INSURANCE  IN  BALANCE 

Iiisiiraiuc  snpcrvisoiv  service  long  ago 
justified  itself,  as  witness  tlie  loitv-lliiee 
eoiitinuous  \ears  expeiiente  of  tfie  Insui- 
aiue  .\udit  Inspection  Coinpanv,  wliicli 
after  all  that  time  is  still  expanding. 
\Ve  have  more  tlientN  todav  than  ever 
ftefore. 

\\'hv  is  this-  It  i^  heta'nse  more  anil 
more  hnsiness  institutions  of  everv  kind 
are  learning  that  the  establishment  of  an 
adeipiate  hnsiness  and  property  insurance 
|>urtfolio  is  of  enough  importance  to  call 
for  the  service  of  specialists— the  kind  of 
service  v\e  reniler. 

.Such  insurance  is  verv  lomplicated  .  .  . 
|M>licies  may  conflict  with  each  other  or 
nullify  one  another  .  .  .  lertain  risks  mav 
not  lie  covered  at  all.  or  for  tiK)  much 
or  not  enough  ...  in  many  ways  the  portfolio  may  he  out  of  halance 
.  .  .  hut  if  it  is  under  our  constant  supervision  throughout  the  vear  it  will 
he  in  complete  harmony. 

We  have  clients  in  thirtv-six  States  and  in  everv  case  onr  clients’  interests 
ate  otir  onlv  concern.  We  have  no  connection  with  anv  insurance  companv 
or  agency. 

One  of  our  fiehl  reprc'sentatives  will  call  on  von  to  explain  our  services 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you  if  you  will  write  to  us. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Established  in  1001 

814  Humc-MantHr  luilding  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 


.\.  r.  CO  ATE 
1’ resident  anil  Founder 


in  mcrchandisinf^  atliviiics.  How¬ 
ever,  file  primary  concern  of  the 
utilities,  he  said,  is  to  aid  in  the 
development  by  retailers  of  profit¬ 
able  merchandising  methods.  In 
any  community  w'here  this  end  can 
be  achieved,  he  pointed  out,*  the 
utility  sees  no  need  to  engage  in 
direct  merchandising  except  for 
ihe  building  of  consutner  interest 
in  pioneer  items.  He  reported 
that  an  inter-trade  group,  includ¬ 
ing  an  NR1)G.\  representative,  is 
working  on  a  j)roposed  .Statement 
of  Merchandising  Procedure  for 
peacetime  selling.  It  will  include 
a  declaration  of  poliev  on  the 
fair  distribution  of  appliances: 
trade-in  offers  and  other  sales  in¬ 
ducements;  deferred  payment  fea¬ 
tures:  assistance  by  utilities  to  re¬ 
tailers,  and  other  points.  The  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  discussed  in  local 
utility-retailer  conferences. 

Discussion  after  Mr.  Greenwood 
had  finished  speaking  followed  the 
traditional  pattern  of  appliance 
meetings.  It  rapidly  developed 
into  a  recital  of  retail  case  his¬ 
tories,  every  one  of  them  appear¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  the  department 


store  finds  the  cards  stacked  against 
it  when  it  tries  to  merchandise  ap¬ 
pliances  profitably.  In  some  com¬ 
munities  the  retailer  finds  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  outbidding  him  on  trade- 
ins  and  commissions.  He  points 
out  that  the  utilitv  sells  small  ap¬ 
pliances  like  toasters  and  percola¬ 
tors  as  well  as  the  large  load- 
builders  and  the  pioneer  items. 
He  says  the  competition  is  unfair 
because  the  utility  makes  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  profit  on  its  mer- 
cfiattdising  activities.  charging 
losses  off  against  load-building.  He 
makes  another  point— while  onlv 
15  per  cent  of  total  volume  is  done 
by  the  utilities,  only  25  per  cent  of 
utilities  are  doing  any  merchan- 
tlising.  This  means  that  if  he  is 
unlucky  enough  to  Ik*  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  the  utilitv  sells 
ilirect,  he  finds  not  15  j)er  cent  but 
•10  or  bO  per  cent  of  the  business 
going  to  the  utilitv. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  retailer 
that  the  department  store  woultl 
benefit  substantially  if  utilities  got 
out  of  the  merchandising  business 
entirely— not  so  much  because  of 
tlie  removal  of  their  competition 


as  beiausc  the  store  would  then 
ap[)ear  a  more  important  outlet 
to  manufacturers  and  might  suc- 
(eed  in  improving  its  margin. 

While  it  was  impossible  to  as 
certain  just  how  manv  ol  the  re¬ 
tailers  taking  part  in  the  ilisiussioii 
actually  were  facetl  with  utilitv 
(ompetition,  it  was  dear  that  most 
of  them  fouiul  their  chief  head 
avhe  to  be  small  dealers  who  offer 
trade-in  allowances  that  the  store 
cannot  meet.  One  southern  store 
was  attempting  to  meet  that  situa¬ 
tion  by  offering  a  four  per  cent 
tarrying  charge  as  against  the  small 
dealer’s  six  per  cent. 

E.  H.  .Scull  said  titat  while  most 
tlepartments  show  an  operating 
loss  iK'cause  of  the  competitive 
situation,  the  average  store  makes 
money  on  the  carrying  charge. 
I’nder  most  store  accounting  svs- 
tems  the  department  does  not  get 
credit  for  that.  He  added  that  it 
should  be  made  clear  that  mer¬ 
chants  don't  object  to  competition, 
but  they  do  object  to  what  is,  in 
effect,  subsidized  competition, 
when  the  utilitv  actually  does  its 
merchandising  at  a  loss  and  charges 
this  off  to  load-building. 

One  or  two  retailers  tried  to 
press  home  the  jMtint  that  the  lack 
of  profit  in  appliance  departments 
is  due  not  to  unfair  competition 
but  to  poor  merchaiulising  or  pro¬ 
motion  or  both. 

Stock  Control 

The  rehabilitation  of  stock  con¬ 
trol  systems  which  have  suffered 
under  wartime  conditions  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  evident  interest  by  the 
merchandising  men.  A  description, 
bv  E.  jacques,  of  the  system  in 
use  at  Halle  Bros.,  appears  alse- 
where  in  this  issue  of  I  Ht 
Bt  li.kh.n.  E.  H.  Scull  spoke  on  the 
principles  which  should  govern 
selection  and  operation  of  a  svstem, 
emphasizing  the  importance  ol  pre¬ 
paring  periodical  reports  from  the 
data  collected. 


WANTED 

N  AT  ION  AL  C;  ASH 
REGISTER  C  HARGE 
AUTHORIZING 
SYSTEM 

Selective  System  Preferred 
50  to  75  Stations 
Address:  Biiikiin,  Bdx  1141 
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_  j  _  _  ,  same  companies  replied  the  same 

Trade  Survey  Shows  Stationery  way  as  to  the  two  classes  of  mer- 

_  j  _  ,  _  ,  t  handise— scliool  and  stationery. 

Supply  Inventones  Declining  Anticipated  consumption  ot  sta¬ 

tionery  was  looked  upon  as  follows: 

AQI’EST'IOWAIRE  survey  those  companies  received  deliveries  .No  decline  was  ex'pectcd  in  Sep- 

completed  in  the  wholesale  looked  upon  as  reasonable  in  ref-  temher  and  October  of  this  year, 

and  retail  fields  last  month  by  the  ereiice  to  meeting  all  of  their  tie-  More  than  a  majority  expect  no 

Paper  Stationery  and  I'ahlct  Manu-  mantis.  decline  at  the  eiul  of  the  war  with 

facturers  .Association,  revealed  the  Correspondence  Stationery.  Ciermany,  hut  about  two-thirds  ex¬ 
following  facts  about  inventory  and  .About  a  third  of  the  answers  re-  pet  t  some  decline  at  the  end  of  all 

tlemand;  ported  higher  inventories  than  in  I’ostilities,  es|)ecially  after  large- 

Paper  School  Supplies:  Lower  .SeptemlK*r  1943.  .Alxiut  25  per  cent  scale  demobili/ation  of  arttied 

inventories  than  in  September  1943  report  an  unchanged  inventory’  forces. 

were  reported  by  slightly  over  one-  situation,  and  the  remainder,  some  As  to  the  postwar  tlemand,  about 
half  t)f  tht)se  that  answered:  tinly  40  per  cent,  report  decreased  in-  70  per  cent  of  the  answers  indicat- 
a  few  reported  having  larger  in-  ventory  position.  Comparing  .Sej)-  ed  an  anticipatitm  that  postwar  de 
venttiries;  the  remainder  rejKMted  tember  1  with  March  I,  1944  in-  mantl  wttidtl  exceed  prewar, 
their  inventories  tt)  be  the  same  as  ventories,  the  reports  divided  into  [A  recemt  survev  in  this  indtis- 
a  year  previous.  almost  etpial  thirds— higher,  lower,  try,  made  by  the  National  Paper 

■Anticipated  demand  in  the  cur-  and  the  same  as  in  March.  Box  Manufacturers’  .\ssociation, 

rent  school  year,  1944-45,  was  ex-  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  an-  forecast  a  j)ostwar  slumj)  in  the  use 
pet  ted  to  be  normal,  according  to  swers  indicated  that  there  had  been  of  commercial  and  business  station- 
the  answers  of  about  one-half  of  any  decline  in  demand  in  July  and  ery,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
the  wholesalers  anti  retailers.  Only  .August.  ft)r  businesses  to  make  tnit  records 

a  few,  less  than  10  per  cent,  expect  The  report  about  reastmableness  and  reports  for  the  wartime  agen- 

any  decline:  and  the  remainder,  of  deliveries  received  with  which  t  ies  of  gtnernment.  T  his  woultl  be 
roughly  40  per  cent,  expect  some  to  meet  needs  and  demands  for  partly  offset  by  an  increase  in  the 
increase  in  tlemand.  merchandise,  were  about  the  same  tvjtes  of  such  s(atit»nery  which  have 

Stmie  00  per  cent  of  the  whole-  as  in  the  case  of  school  supplies.  iu)t  been  obtainable  recently  for 
sale  and  retail  answers  state  that  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  civilian  use.] 


GAS  RATIONING  AND  THE  CUSTOMER 


When  gasoline  Is  no  longer  rationed,  the  customer  will  want  to  use  her  car  for  shopping — 
probably  more  than  ever  before.  A  number  of  stores  are  already  planning  to  meet  this  demand 
by  building  open  deck  parking  garages.  A  convenient,  safe  place  to  park  Is  a  lure  few 
customers  can  resist. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building  a  customer  parking  garage,  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  Infor¬ 
mation  and  approximate  estl- 
^dtes  of  cost,  bosed  on  your 

*|j  and  other' store  facilities. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

STORE  STRUCTURES 

THRIFT  PARK  GARAGE  - 

For  Customers  of  Gimbel  Brothers  East  0th  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York 


lli()u<*h  hidden  costs  t)f  \vai>ing  this 
war.  \iiie  iiionihs  ai>o  tlic  Hancock 
report  nr<*ed  aiul  pleatled  lor  s|)eed 
and  more  speed,  [nst  as  .Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  was  '•ettinj;  set  for  action,  llie 
Coni>ress  dec  ided  to  assert  its  rights. 
As  a  lesult,  we  have  a  law  that 
netessitates  manv  liiinrtimental 
(hanges.  We  are  told  that  import¬ 
ant  amemhnents  to  that  law  will 
lie  necessary.  1  certaitdy  agree.  But 
what  al)out  this  impoilant  element 
ol  lime.'  It  is  alreadv  too  late. 

Only  when  the  privately  owned 
and  government  owned  supply  of 
certain  classilitations  of  goods  ex¬ 
ceed  the  demand,  neeil  there  he 
anv  imj)ortant  consideration  given 
to  delaving  the  disposal  program 
in  any  manner.  When  this  point 
is  reached,  mndi  thought  must  he 
given  to  this  liming  prohlem.  Even 
then  the  common  good  must  he 
the  primary  objective.  In  no  case 
should  a  vested  right  in  a  market 
or  a  job  be  given  permanent  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  lundamental  prin- 
(iple  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 


ject  to  any  citizen  also  becoming 
a  retailer  at  any  time,  on  any  goods 
and  in  any  manner  he  desires.  I 
want  no  protection  from  govern¬ 
ment  except  protection  against  un¬ 
fair  or  subsidized  competition. 

I'he  cpiestion  of  time  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  of  all. 
We  are  in  a  period  of  shortages. 
Living  standards  are  being  im¬ 
paired,  not  because  of  lack  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  btit  due  to  a  lack  c)f 
supply.  Inllationary  pressures  are 
multiplying  rapidly  for  the  same 
reason.  The  citizen  can  afford  to 
huy;  he  wants  to  buy,  in  many 
cases  he  needs  to  buv.  In  certain 
cases  the  need  has  already  reached 
the  critical  stage.  A  release  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ownc'cl  surpluses  at  the 
c'arliest  possible  date  wcudcl  be  the 
hc'allhiest  kind  of  price  control. 

I  would  rather  see  this  job  clone 
impcTlectly  today  than  clone  per¬ 
fect  Iv  in  1917.  The  time  that  has 
been  lost  due  to  the  lack  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  realistic  top  policy  on  surplus 
disposal  will  reflect  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  as  one  of  the  impoitant,  al- 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING 
about  the 

''New  Rich"  Credit  Risks? 


Give  the  “new  rich”  credit  and  protect 
the  cash,  too,  with  Rand  McNally  Budget 
('.onpon  Rooks.  It’s  a  tried-and-true  sys¬ 
tem,  convenient,  and  sale,  which  smart 
managers  use  to  control  credit  risks,  re¬ 
duce  hookkeeping,  ent  clerical  costs. 

IVrile  today  for  full  drlails 

RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  Dept.  B  114 
336  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  5 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  11 
559  Miaaion  Street,  San  Franciaco  5 


RAND  MCNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

Xaiional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  101  West 
31st  Street,  \ew  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Edward  X.  .Mien,  President,  c/o 
Sage-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Lew 
Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  Ixmds. 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the .  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
=aid  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Manager,  The  Bulletin, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

.Sworn  to  and  suhscril>ed  before  me  this  2Sth 
day  of  Septeml)er.  1944. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn.  X'otarv-  Public.  Kin?*  C" 
No.  2p6.  Reg.  No.  299116.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y. 
Co.  Clks.  No.  690.  Reg.  No.  379B6.  Commis¬ 
sion  expires  March  ,30.  1946. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
M.W.AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  .ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  .AUGUST  24,  1912,  and  MARCH  3.  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  N.vtioxal  Ret.ml 
Drv  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1.  1944. 


Surplus  Disposal 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

No  one  has  a  vested  right  in  a 
market,  or  in  a  job  making  things 
for  that  market,  that  should. take 
precedence  over  the  fundamental 
objective  of  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  Believing  this 
principle  to  be  fundamental,  I,  as 
a  retailer,  find  myself  in  complete 
disagreement  with  those  retailers 
who  insist  that  only  those  retailers 
who  were  in  business  before  a  stat¬ 
ed  date  should  be  permited  to  di.s- 
tribute  these  surpluses. 

I  am  interested  as  a  citizen  in 
the  proper  protection  of  such  com¬ 
monly  owned  names  as  .Army, 
Navy,  Red  Cross,  etc.  I  am  also  in¬ 
terested  as  a  retailer  to  know  that 
each  of  my  competitors  must  risk 
his  own  funds,  bear  his  own  losses, 
pay  taxes,  etc.,  and  that  he  net  be 
subsidized  in  any  manner.  .Short  of 
some  form  of  subsidization  such  as 
by  name,  finance,  tax  exemption, 
or  non-competitive  pricing  or  ser¬ 
vicing  arrangements,  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  whv  I  as  a  retailer  should  ob- 


State  of  New  York  1  j, 

Countv  of  New  A’ork  f 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  \V.  Hahn,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
X.vTioNAL  Retail  Drv  Goods  .Association,  ami 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  -Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are; 

Publisher.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  101  W’est  31st  Street.  New  York; 

Editor,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st  Street. 

New  York;  Managing  Editor,  Helen  K. 

Mulhern,  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York; 

Business  Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  AA’est 

31st  Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  osrned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  he 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
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